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worthy of any honest man’s defence,” he replied, 
emphatically. 

My mother had hitherto looked only slightly vexed 
and somewhat amused; she now began to look anx- 
ious, but said nothing more. My father suddenly 
laid down his paper, and pushing back his chair, 
asked: 

** Who is it who is worthy every honest man's dle- 
fence. I want to enroll myself in the list of defenders 
directly.” 

It was evident that he had not heard a word of our 
conversation, until the last clause. Our mother re- 
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MY BROTHER AND I. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





Y lady mother was at 
breakfast with her husband 
and their youngest son, 
when I entered, rather late, 
the breakfast-parlor. I saw 
by the bright flush on my 
brother’s face, that some- 
thing which excited him 
had just occurred. I look- 
ed toward my mother, to 
learn if she were the cause, 
but she sat nonchalantly 
sipping coffee, and smiling 
absently down into the cup. 
My father was dividing his 
attention between his toast 
6 and his paper. 
“Well, Roy,” said my mother to me, as I sat down 
by her side, ‘‘ you see by Randolph's face that I have 
had the misfortune to offend him; but, really, it was 
unintentional.” 

“ Never mind, mother,” said Randolph, with some- 
thing like a smile; “you don’t know her, so, of 
course, you are not to blame.” 

“But I don’t exactly like her reputation,” pleaded 
my mother; then to me, “I had the misfortune to 
make that same remark before, with the same re- 
sult;” for Randolph’s face had instantly clouded 
again. 

“What is it?” I asked, beginning to be slightly 
interested. 

“Rather ask, who is she?” said my mother. “ It 
would be a much more pertinent question, for nobody 
knows--that is, none of our set.’ 

“Our mother is pleased to speak in those terms of 
Miss Molyneux,” said my brother,in short,sharp tunes. 

* Molyneux,” I exclaimed, laying down knife and 
fork, and pausing to recall the name. “It must be 
the girl some of the fellows were talking about at the 
club. As mother says, she is very interestingly un- 
known. That young cub, Moor Lawton, bet fifty 
pounds she was a French vivandiere, or something 
equally delightful.” 

Randolph looked across to me, with flashing eyes. 

“T'll take the first opportunity of horse-whipping 
that puppy!’ he muttered, so that only I heard his 
words. 

I drew back with a slight shudder. 

“Pray don’t mistake me for Lawton,” I replied, in 
the same tone; “ you look as if [ were that unhappy 
man.” 

Randolph recovered his self-possession, and said, in 
his usual voice: 

“You have only to see the lady, to be dispossessed 
of all such ideas.” 

“That is impossible,” remarked our mother, “ for 
she is not admitted in our circles. But I am in ear- 
nest about this, Randolph. Why do you defend this 
girl so enthusiastically?” 2 

* Because I admire her, and believe in her—she is 





“Her face is certainly a recommendation,” most 
unexpectedly responded Mr. Rawdon. 

“Where in the world have you seen her?” cried 
my mother, with a little more spirit in her voice. 

“She was pointed out to me at the opera one night. 
She is certainly remarkably handsome,” he replied, 
glancing keenly at both his sons, then rising and 
leaving the room. 

**T suppose she is that sort of woman whom the 
gentlemen think irresistible; but if she is a girl of 
sense, as probably she is not, she will know that the 
admiration of men in higher sets is not exactly com- 
plimentary.” 

Having made this remark, my mother also disap- 
peared from the room. The bantering look my face 
had worn left it as I glanced at Randolph. He sat by 
the table, leaning his elbow on it, and covering his 
eyes. I left my seat, and went and stood by his chair. 

** You seem to take this conversation very serious- 
ly,” I said. ‘Has this forbidden Miss Molyneux 
really captured your heart, or only your fancy?” 

“ My fancy, Roy!’ he exclaimed, with that enthu- 
siasm which belonged to his temperament. “I would 
die for her!’’ 

I smiled slightly, as I stood behind him, In my 
wiser age of twenty-seven years, I thought that Ran- 
dolph, with his boyish twenty-two years, was only 
experiencing one of those ephemeral affairs, which, 
six months after, one smiles at as supremest folly. 

“ How old is she?” I asked. 

“Not more than twenty, if she is that,” he an- 
swered. 

“Ts she willing that you should die for her—or, 
what is much more to the purpose, live for her?” I 
inquired, fearful lest he had actually committed him- 
self with this girl, who would, of course, be glad of 
the opportunity of allying herself with a family so 
much her superiors in station. 

“T do not know—I have never dared ask her. A 
refusal from her would kill me.” 

“An acceptance would ruin you!” I burst forth, 
with impetuosity. Then with more gentleness, ‘‘ But 
you are not silly enough to fear a refusal—bah !—and 
you a Rawdon?” 

He sprang to his feet, impatiently. ; 

“Don’t talk in that style! It’s too much!” 

He commenced walking up and down the room. I 
urged upon him, with all the logic I could summon, 
the utter folly of such a passion as he felt for this 
girl—the impossibility of such a marriage. He lis- 
tened as patiently as possible, then said, with his 
hand on the door: 

“It’s all very well for you, Roy, who have never 
loved, to talk like this. Only wait till you love—then 
see where all this worldly reasoning willbe. But you 
are kind—you shall know if I commit any worse 
* folly.’” 

I was left alone. I could not but pity my brother, 
but perhaps I could not truly sympathize with him, 
for, as he had said, I had never known love—a “ sense- 
less frenzy,”’ I called it to myself, and wondered how 
any woman I had ever seen could inspire it. I could 
not understand how Randolph could be ready to run 
the risk of disinheritance and loss of position, for any 
woman’s love. 

“Foolish boy!’ I exclaimed, half aloud; and tak- 
ing my hat, I sauntered into the street, and down 
toward the crowded, business part of the city. 

I did not forget my brother’s words, but I thought 
less intently of them, and wandered on, looking at, 
without seeing, the vast crowd that struggled and 
swayed by me. 

A lock of carriages and teams was causing a vehe- 
ment swearing and screaming among the drivers. 
Horses were struggling to get on, restrained by strong 
hands and voices. Nearly opposite where I stood, a 
private carriage was waiting to get on. It was not 








plied, softly: 
“Only Miss Molyneux, Mr. Rawdon.” 





the equipagye of a nobl nj; it had no coronet on its 
panels, but it attracted my attention by the plain and 
perfect elegance of its appointments, and also by the 
furious manner in which the two horses attached to 
it were plunging up and down, almost dashing them- 
selves against the heavy vehicle in front. The driver, 





instead of soothing the excited animals, was getting 
excited and angry himself; he raised his whip, and 
lashed it across the horses. 

“The idiot!” I cried, and ran to where the car- 
riage was, now inextricably wedged in by the plunge 
the horses had made after their lashing. One wheel 
was broken, and the carriage was only held upright 
from its inability to fall, fastened as it was between 
the teams. It seemed to me the driver was partially 
drunk, or brutally enraged. 

Whoever was the occupant of the carriage, was 
leaning back in the seat so as to be invisible, unless 
one peered into the carriage; he was probably await- 
ing the clearance of the street, ignorant of the shat- 
tered state of his carriage. Half expecting to be 
knocked down, I opened the door, saying, hurriedly: 

“You had better get out, sir, for the horses will 
start as soon as possible, and one of the wheels is 
broken.” 

Before I had finished speaking, I looked in at the 
person to whom I was speaking, and started some- 
what at seeing it was alady. She came quickly to 
the door, and I helped her out, protecting her to the 
sidewalk. 

“My coachman is very careless,” she said, as we 
reached the footway; then glancing up at me, “ You 
are very kind, sir; I thank you.” 

“Allow me to accompany you out of this crowd,” I 
said, pushing a passage for myself and her. 

She was very beautiful, without having a beauty 
according to accepted rules—tor her features were 
not harmonious. Decidedly a foreign face—no Eng- 
lish girl ever looked like that, for there was some- 
thing entirely un-English about her. Brilliant, dark, 
with vivid mouth and glorious eyes—I knew how at- 
tractive her countenance must be in conversation; 
how her thoughts would play around her mouth and 
in her eyes, before her lips could utter then. 

As we emerged into a clearer space, Moor Lawton, 
the elder son of a baronet, came along, brushing 
against me before he saw me. I drew back haughtily, 
for I disliked the dissolute fellow. 

“Ha, Rawdon, is it you? Beg pardon!” and he 
was hurrying on, when he gl 1 at my panion, 
and a most disagreeable and peculiar smile came to 
his face. 

He was out of sight instantly. A few steps fur- 
ther, and the lady paused by the entrance of a large 
jewelry establishment, and said to me: 

“Tt is not necessary for me to trouble you further. 
Iam very grateful.” 

I raised my hat, and bowed, as she stepped into the 
store. I retraced my steps a short distance, and went 
into the reading-room of our club. Holding a paper 
before my eyes, I recalled at leisure the beauty, the 
grace, the attractiveness of the lady whom I had just 
left. Here was a face to dream about—the first I had 
ever seen. Had my brother Randolph raved about 
such a girl as that, I could, at least, have understood 
why. A man came and sat down near me; I glanced 
over my paper, and saw it was Lawton, whom I had 
just met on the street. As he met my eyes, he nod- 
ded familiarly, saying: 

“Are all the Rawdons smitten by the same fair 
syren?” 

He spoke good-naturedly, and, though irritated, 
and ignorant of his meaning, I laid down my paper, 
and said, civilly: 

“ You talk in riddles; pray, what do you mean?” 

“ My meaning is plain enough, I hope. Have you 
lost your heart to the same lady who has bewitched 
your brother? I saw you walking with her just now. 
I thought you were proof against all feminimity.” 

“Was that Miss Molyneux?” I exclaimed, more 
astonished than I remembered to have been before. 
Lawton looked amazed, and at last asked: 

“Ts it possible you did not know the lady with 
whom you were walking? Yes, it was Miss Moly- 
neux.” 

“No; assuredly, I did not know;” and I related 
why I did not know. 

“Fatality!” cried Lawton, with a laugh, the into- 
nation of which I did not like. 





Perhaps something in my face deterred him from 
making any remarks that otherwise he would have 
done. I remembered the bet he had made some time 
since, and though I laughed at it then, I now felt a 
strong desire to shake the fellow for daring to utter 
the lady’s name in such connection. I went home, 
full of the thoughts of the events of the day. An 
indescribable, powerful impression of gloom and fore- 
boding possessed me; wherefore, I could not tell. I 
did not mention to my mother that I had seen the 
lady who had caused her so much uneasiness, and 
some whim or other prevented me from speaking to 
Randolph about her. 

It was several days after my meeting with her, that 
Randolph came into my room, apparently with some- 
thing particular to say. I looked up from the book I 
was reading. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“Come with me to-night, and meet Miss Moly- 
neux,” he said. 

“Where?” I asked, with more eagerness than I 
had intended. 

“At the musical soiree at Mrs. Sefton’s; she will be 
there.” 

“You want the judgment of your elder brother, I 
suppose?” I said; “you wish to prove a sufficient 
cause for your infatuation? Will it not be encourag- 
ing you, to go with you?” 

I know that I was acting the hypocrite slightly, for 
I would not have missed the opportunity of seeing 
her again, I felt a novel interest that surprised 
me. 

“Tl go,” I said; “ but shall not get there till late. 
Don’t forget to point her out to me—it may be I shal 
require to be presented.” ; 

That day at dinner, when one of our guests, in the 
midst of gossip, inquired if any one knew who this 
Miss Molyneux was, who was bewitching all the 
young men, I felt an indignant sentence rising to my 
lips, and was positively angry at my mother’s sarcas- 
tic smile, when she replied. 

At a somewhat late hour, I went to Mrs. Sefton’s. 
The perfumed air vibrated a soft music. I did not 
wish to mingle in the crowd, for I much preferred 
watching the moving throng, and hoping to see the 
graceful form and glorious face which had lured me 
hither. I had not to watch and wait long. Far from 
me, at the extremity of the long drawing-room, with 
half a dozen gentlemen round her, and paying, as I 
could see at that distance, assiduous court, Miss 
Molyneux stood. Radiant, beautiful, gay—but I 
knew she was gay without flippancy—that quality 
which enters so largely into the composition of almost 
every young lady. 

I moved gradually toward her, receiving and ac- 
knowledging salutations as I went. At last I caught 
a glimpse of Randolph talking with her. With a 
sharp, apprehensive pang, I watched her face as she 
listened. If she were flattered by his attentions, she 
did not reveal it, and her face betrayed no love—noth- 
ing beyond friendly interest. I did not stop to ana- 
lyze the feeling of relief that instantly came to me. 
At last I stood near them; Randolph looked up and 
saw me, and I approached him. 

* Present me,” I whispered. 

Perhaps he read my admiration in my face, for he 
looked at me curiously. 

“* Miss Molyneux, let me present my brother Roy.” 

Miss Molyneux saw me for the first time that even- 
ing. There came a look of surprised recognition to 
her face as she greeted me, but she did not then al- 
lude to our meeting on the street. Once by her side, 
with the privilege of speaking to her and listening, I 
could not easily leave her. Randolph was separated 
from us for a while. Attracted and held by the 
charm of face and soul, I was only conscious of the 
vague, ineffable delight which one only can bring to 
us. She was the only woman in the world. It was 
no longer strange that Randolph forgot that her birth 
was enshrouded in mystery, that her wealth, even, 
was doubtful. 

I saw Randolph coming towards us. With a sharp 
pain of awakening, I realized that I was my brother's 
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rival. With a feeling of self-accusation, governed by 
something stronger, I bent down, and said: 

* Let me see you again this evening; allow me to 
conduct you to your carriage when you return.” 

Without waiting for an answer, feeling only con- 
scious that, for a second’s space, her breath had softly 
touched my face, I moved away. I stood looking 
gloomily on. I had yielded to an impulse which 
must hereafter be controlled; I could not step be- 
tween my brother and his love. And for either of us 
to loye this girl was folly, utter, irredeemable—in the 
eyes of the London world in which we moved. 

Just before the party broke up, Miss Molyneux 
went toward the cloak-room. The fates prospered 
me that night. My brother was not near her then, 
and I gained her side, just before another gentleman, 
anxious for the honor, could do so. With a muttered 
oath, which reached only my ear, he fell back. 

** You did not refuse me, so I insist upon this pleas- 
ure,” I said, drawing her hand through my arm. 
Do you, perch % ber my face?” I asked, 
as I placed her cloak over her shoulders. 

“O yes; itwas you who took me from the carriage. 
You do not look at all like your brother.” 

She glanced up at me as she spoke. 

“It is my misfortune,” I said, smiling at the face 
for an instant upturned toward me. 

We stood near the door, waiting for her carriage to 
be driven up. I counted the seconds till the time it 
should appear, for I had resolved that I would never 
again seek her presence. It came at last; I put her 

Before I relinquished her hand, she said: 


in. 

“Thank you—and good-night.” 

My mind was full of the resolve I had made. 

** Miss Molyneux, good-by,” I responded. 

I did not know my voice would have that cadence 
of sadness. She looked up as though surprised; in 
my eyes she read something which caused her own 
to fall, and the hue in her cheek to deepen. She 
withdrew her hand, and the carriage moved on. 

¥ 





“You seem interested,” said Randolph’s voice, close 
beside me. 

He had come down the steps, and was standing by 
me. I glanced at his flushed face, and said, carelessly : 

“She is very pretty.” 

“And I am very wretched,” he said, in accents 
which pierced my heart, coming from one so young, 
for he seemed a boy to me. 

“Where are you going?” I asked, as he turned and 
walked away. 

“To Lafarge’s.” 

The place he mentioned was a fashionable gambling 
establishment, which I had learned he frequented of 


“Any gentleman would resent it, when Lawton 
sullies a lady’s name,” I replied, and left his presence, 
to disguise, if possible, my unhappiness from my 
mother during dinner. 

I accompanied my brother to the appointed spot on 
the following day. Randolph was a good marksman, 
and I knew Lawton to be skilful also. It-was the 
most wretched moment of my life; the more so be- 
cause I felt that Randolph would be disappointed did 
he survive. He looked utterly weary of life; he took 
his place with indifference, but hatred and revenge 
caused him to aim with steadiness and precision. 

Both fell. I ran to Randolph, and instantly saw 
f that his wound was severe, perhaps fatal. 

“You see lam not dead,” he said, faintly, to me, 
then fell back on my arm, insensible. 

We conveyed him home, to the tender nursing of 
our mother. He got somewhat better of his wound, 
but was still unable to leave his bed. He seemed to 
need an impetus, something that should urge him to 
life. We heard that Lawton was slowly recovering; 
I was yet to meet him. One day Randolph called me 
to his bedside. 

“There is only one thing for which I would live,” 
he said; “ only one thing that can make me live.” 

I knew what he would say, but I said: 

“ Tell me, Randolph.” 

His face grew bright, then sad again, in a way piti- 
ful to see. 

“ You know; it is the love of Desiree Molyneux.” 

A silence for a few moments; then I said: 

‘What can 1 do for you?” 

“ Tell her so.” 

Istarted back involuntarily. It was the hardest 
thing he could have asked of me. 

TI will do so,” I said. 

He pressed my hand gratefully. 

*T have very little hope,” he said, mournfully; 
“but if she could love me! Then I could live—with- 
out her, 1 do not wish life.” 

He turned his face languidly from me, in his eyes 
the dreamy look of one whose mind is absent. I 
overruled all my father’s objections, by repeating to 
him: 

“It is his only chance of life.” 

“He has a good chance, then,” he said, “for there 
isn’t any doubt about this girl’s embracing such an 
offer. Go—I were not a father, if I could refuse 
him.” 

Miss Molyneux received me alone, as I had request- 
ed when I sent up my card. I had never seen her 
thus at home before. She came in looking pale, with 





late. After some persuasion, I induced him to go 
home with me. That scene was repeated many times 
during the next few months; for Randolph, at times 
despairing of winning the love of Miss Molyneux, 
and knowing the opposition he would meet if he did 
succeed, was driven almost desperate by the impetu- 
ous conflict of feeling. He grew haggard looking, 
and the purple color round his eyes told of suffering 
and dissipation. 

In the meantime, I was far from being happy. True 
to my resolve, I had not sought the society of Miss 
Molyneux, but at large parties I had met her, and 
those meetings had deepened the impression she had 
already made upon me. I recalled, with a bitter 
smile, the remark Moor Lawton had made—that 
“ Miss Molyneux seemed fatal to the Rawdon family.” 

It was some four months after my introduction to 
Miss Molyneux, that I was passing by the elegant 
entrance of Lafarge’s, when I half caught the words 
of two men who were coming out. Fancying I heard 
my own name, and always imagining something evil, 
I entered the spacious saloon. I hurried down the 
large apartment, and into a smaller and more private 
one. Acircle of men was standing round a table, 


an ious, languid movement of the hands, a 
lack of fire in the eyes. She greeted me courteously 
and kindly, and awaited my speaking. It was impos- 
sible not to see that she knew of the duel so recently 
fought, and how much suffering it had caused her. 


As I looked at her, fascinating, enchanting, in that 
soft splendor that seemed to encircle her, my heart 
throbbed with that fierce love, that fiery passion 
which this woman had called into life. The duty I 
had come to fulfil was torture to me. Averting my 
face from the sad brilliancy of those eyes, I said: 

“T came to see you in behalf of my brother—” 

“Ts he recovering?” she asked, with a slight tre- 
mor in her tone. 

Did she, then, really love him, or was it only pity 
that gave her words that tremulous tenderness? 

“ He is very ill,” I said; “‘ and he wished me to say 
to you that which he must have revealed—that he 
loves you.” 

I watched her, with my heart in my eyes. I had 
declared another’s love for her, knowing that my own 
soul offered itself unreservedly to her. The sudden, 
deprecatory movement of her hands affected me like 
acry. She put her hands over her face, and remain- 
ed perfectly quiet. I went on rapidly, telling her all 





on which were scattered dice and money. Consp 

ous among the men,I saw Randolph and Lawton 
standing opposite each other; Randolph’s face was 
colorless, his eyes blazing, his clenched hand rested 
on the table. As I came up, he said, in a low voice: 

** You shall answer for this!” J 

“As you please,” was the reply. 

Lawton’s face was flushed and angry. The men 
hear were perfectly silent. I dreaded that Randolph 
should say something ungentlemanly, for his rage 
seemed utterly ungovernable; but he was turning 
away without speaking, when Lawton’s lip curled 
contemptuously, and he said, ina soft, sneering voice: 

“Bah! What a fuss for the Mulyneux!” 

The words themselves were enough, but the tone 
made them satanic. For the next moment I did not 
know what I did. I was standing near Lawton; the 
words had not fully left his lips, before my gloved 
hand smote the mouth that had uttered them. He 
glared upon me like,a wounded animal, the blood 
bursting from his bruised lips. 

“Meet me first, if you please,” I said, quivering 
with rage and excitement, 

Randolph threw himself between us, 


done, he could see no way to help a meeting. 

“ Why do you take it upon you to be the champions 
of this girl?” he exclaimed. 
talk ab ut town!” 


“Tt’ll make a pretty 





that Randolph had said—his hopes, his condition. 
Then I waited for her answer. When she looked up, 
her face was even paler than before, her eyes suffused. 

“Mr. Rawdon,” she said, in a low tone, ‘I cannot 
tell you all that I have suffered since this dreadful 
duel. To have been the unconscious cause of your 
brother’s wound, was torture enough—for he is noble 
and generous—but now, since your words, I find that 
I can be still more unhappy.” 

Do not be unhappy,” I said; “ if Randolph knew 
that, he would be still more miserable. He only offers 
his love to you, as a gentleman offers his best toa 
lady. Itis for you to accept or refuse. Randolph 
does not wish an affection induced by pity. If you 
love him, if you can love him, let me conduct you to 
him—let him be happy.” 

“Mr. Rawdon, I cannot love him.” She rose from 
her seat, supporting herself with one hand on the ta- 
ble. ‘That which your brother wishes for from me, 
is not the esteem and friendship I feel for him,” she 
continued; “ more than that it is out of my power to 
give. Tell him”—she paused to control her voice— 
‘tell him to pity me, for I am hardly less unhappy 
than he. I cannot deceive him by counterfeiting that 
which is not real. It will seem mockery to tell him 
to forget me; but if he were in health, with the 
power of youthful diversion, I could believe he would 
yet think of me with indifference.” 

I rose to go; as I reached the dvor, she turned her 
head, and said: 

‘« Forgive me, Mr. Rawdon; do not think of me as 
intruding into your affairs, but I have heard that you 
also have a quarrel with the man who has wounded 
your brother. Is it not enough tat one should be 
sacrificed? O Mr. Rawdon, London has become a 
terrible place tome! Ido not know how I have de- 
served this.”’ 

She was not now the self-possessed woman I had 
met in the crowded drawing-rooms. Her pallid face, 
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her beseeching eyes, her clasped hands, appealed to 
me with dangerous power. 

‘Miss Molyneux, you know the usages among gen- 
tlemen; do not ask me to sacrifice the desire to chas- 
tise this scoundrel. Do not ask me—you do not know 
how much I would grant for your asking.” 

I bowed, and hurried from her presence. In those 
words of common flattery or compliment, I almost 
feared I had betrayed the sentiment which possessed 
me, 

When the spring days came, we took Randolph, 
who seemed somewhat better, to Italy. We heard 
that Lawton had already gone abroad to recruit. 
Miss Molyneux had left London almost directly after 
my interview with her. My mother could not help 
feeling bitterly toward the girl who had been the un- 
conscious cause of her trouble. We despaired of Ran- 
dolph’s life; Italian airs and scenes failed to benefit 
him. He died—his youthful and fervent love pure 
and strong as on the day it first came into existence. 
I alone knew how his death would pain the heart of 
the girl who knew and appreciated him. 

A year after, at Baden, I fought my long-deferred 
duel with Moor Lawton. Softened by sorrow, my 
anger had changed to utter dejection. I fired my 
shot into the air, and received the charge of his pistol 
in my arm. Henceforth, we were strangers to each 
other—it was impossible that we could ever become 
friends, or even acquaintances. 

Before my arm was well, though strong enough to 
rest in a scarf about my neck, one day as I was saun- 
tering through a picture gallery in a German city, I 
came upon a group of ladies and gentlemen, among 
whom I heard the yoice of Miss Molyneux. It had 
sounded sweetly in my memory through all the 
weary months of my wandering; hopelessly sweet— 
intangible and unapproachable as visions of the night. 
I turned quickly, and walked toward her. She rec- 
ognized me instantly, and advanced a few steps to 
meet me. 

I could not but notice the change in her appear- 
ance. She no longer possessed that gay, care-free 
manner which had characterized her when 1 first 
knew her. Thinner and paler, there seemed some- 
thing of languor and ennui about her; it appeared 
that she had lost somewhat of the buoyant power to 
enjoy. I know that my face flushed as I bent over 
her hand, that my voice was lower than usual, as I 
greeted her, and begged permission to call upon her. 

I did not stay to talk with her, but the next day 
found me at her hotel. Then commenced the dream 
which enveloped me in blind happiness—happiness 
shadowed by doubts and fears, but never by the fact 
that my position among the English upper class should 
be a bar to my marriage with her, should she consent. 
Many times I recalled the words my brother had said 
—* Wait till you love—then you will not care for 
worldly reasoning.” 

The romantic old German town seemed dear and 
beautiful to me, for atits feasts I met Miss Molyneux; 
sometimes in its picturesque suburban walks I met 
her with a party of friends. Imperiously, and almost 
unconsciously, I monopolized her glances, her words 
and smiles. 

Through the trees, the Rhine gleamed in placid 
ripples; wandering to and fro on its banks, the peo- 
ple strayed past my sight—a part of an outside world, 
for I was with Miss Molyneux. I stood leaning 
against a tree, looking down at her, as she sat on a 
seat close beside me. Those drooping eyelids, that 
mouth’s irresistible curve of sadness and beauty, held 
my gaze and my heart. There was no covering on 
her head; the dark hair, somewhat disordered by the 
slight breeze, was the only fitting tiara for sucha 
face. Silence was no longer possible tome. I softly 
rested my hand on her head, bending to look into her 
face, as the eyelids flashed up. 

** Be my happiness—for my love’s sake—Desiree.” 

I thought it was my heart, not my lips, that spoke. 
Before she was aware, all her soul glowed and melted 
in her eyes. For one instant, her forehead touched 
my shoulder. Then she drew back, and said, coldly: 

**Tt cannot be!” 

She drew her mantle more closely round her, and 
rose. All that was impetuous and mercurial in my 
nature burned with irrepressible fire. 

** But it shall be,” I cried, “ unless you tell me that 
you do not love me!” 

My hand was on her arm; she could not leave me. 
She looked up at me, as if begging my mercy. 

“If you do not love me, tell me so, and I will trou- 
ble you no more. Unless you tell me so, nothing 
shall separate us.” 

My voice was almost stern, for more than my life 
was at stake. 

“OQ, I cannot endure more!”’ she cried. 
you—always—forever !” 

The Rhine flowed on like an enchanted river; the 
air might have been from paradise. In that moment 
all my past seemed atoned for—the woman I loved 
was mine. 

My father knew the determination of my nature, 
and at last gave his consent to the marriage upon 
which I was resolved. The commotion such a union 
made in our circles at last subsided. What did I care 

if ‘society ” was aghast that I married a portionless 
French girl, whose ancestry was ignoble, or utterly 
unknown? 

The society I had shocked received us cordially 
and politely, when we chose to return to London— 
perhaps because we were indifferent whether it 
smiled or not. 


*T do love 





““What’s the use,” asked a ragged fellow, “of a 
man’s working himself to death to get a living?” 
And we respond to the inquiry, ‘‘ What’s the use?” 
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THE PANSIES. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


My brother Jack told me the story. 

“When I first knew Annie Maples, Et, I used to 
have a faint hope, through enumerating my good 
qualities, of winning her. I was steady and faithful 
—you’ve said so many a time—and would make her a 
good husband. fo I asked her ong day to marry me, 
as if the little flirt would eyer take into account any- 
body’s good qualities. Of course, she laughed in my 
face. 

“TI thought I was very unhappy for a long time. I 
I wanted to come home and see you and mother, but 
I thought ifI did, it would be sort of giving away to 
my disappointment—growing babyish over it, and I 
wotldn’t come. So I used to work and study, and 
wander about the city in a sort of a hopeless, wretch- 
ed way, until one day something happened to me. 

“One fine spring day I stopped before a stand at 
the door of one of the flower stores. There was a 
splendid show of geraniums, roses and heliotropes, 
but what attracted me most wasa pot of great, double 
pansies, purple-black, with a fleck of gold in them— 
the most superb things, on a small scale, that ever I 
saw. 

“I wanted them, though flowers weren’t much in 
my line. I asked the fellow at the door the price of 
them, thinking, meanwhile, that if I bought them, 
they’d die, probably, when I caught the glimpse of a 
pair of eyes just the color of the pansies. They were 
in a little, pale face. The girl might have been eight- 
een, perhaps, but she looked just like a child, with a 
pair of hands clasping her little worn shawl, that 
were no bigger than yours when you were six years 
old. 
“Somehow, in wondering where I had seen the 
girl, and what made her look so wistful, the shopman 
made out that I wanted the pansies, and he put them 
into my hands, and told me two dollars. I paid it, 
and came away. 

**T went down the street hugging my flowers, and 
enjoying them uncommonly, when the girl passed 
me on the sidewalk. I caught another glimpse of her 
eyes as she looked at the pansies. They were beauti- 
ful eyes—and all at once I realized that she wanted 
my flowers. 

“ Thad an impulse to give them to her—but I didn’t 
do it, partly because it would be a strange thing to 
do, and partly because she flitted along before me, 
and I wanted to see where she was going. She turn- 
ed down the avenue, went straight up the steps of 
No. 47, opened the door with a latch-key, and went 
in. I followed, for it was my lodging-house. ThenI 
knew where I had seen her. One evening I had met 
her in the hall, and concluded her to be the girl who 
run a sewing-machine in the room above, which al- 
most distracted me. 

“She went up to her attic, and I went into my 
room, and put my pansies on the window-seat. Pret- 
ty soon it occurred to me that the sun might be too 
hot for them; so I put them on a bracket in the 
niche. 

“They looked beautifully, but somehow I wasn’t 
easy. I wanted to give them to the girl overhead— 
especially when the sewing hi 1 to 
run, and I thought how confounded hot the room 
must be, and what a little, lonely, pale thing she 
looked. 

“All at once I made my resolve. I went down stairs 
to the bathroom, where I heard Johanna, washing 
and brushing vigorously, and going in to fill my 
pitcher, I asked who it was who ran a sewing-ma- 
chine up stairs. She said it was Miss Gray. 

“So I returned up stairs, wrote just the most polite 
note I knew how to Miss Gray, slipped it among the 
pansies, and carried the pot up to her door-sill, where 
I left it. In about an hour after, while I was reading, 
I heard her come down and knock at my door. I 
opened it. There she stood, her cheeks as red as 
roses, and her eyes looking just as the pansies might 
have done if they were wet with dew. She had the 
pot in her hand. 

***T cannot take your pansies,’ said she, just like a 
child, ‘You are very good, but I don’t want to take 
them away from you.’ 

“«* But I want you to have them,’ said I. ‘I bought 
them for you,’ I added, telling a lie. 

“* Don’t you like them? Don’t you want them?’ 
she asked, eagerly, yet looking astonished. 

«Yes, like them,’ said I, ‘ but I don’t know how 
to take care of flowers, and if I keep them, they will 
probably die.’ 

“<Q well,’ said she, ‘then I’ll tell you what I will 
do—I’ll take care of them for you, and when you 
want them, you can come and get them; for you see 
that they will blossom for two months yet—they are 
full of buds now! 

“* Very well,’ said I. So she took the pot back, and 
I used to go up in the gravest maaner imaginable 
every few days, and get the pansies to spend an 
hour in my room. Then I would carry them back, 
telling her that they were beginning to droop, and 
she must take them again. 

“She had those beautiful eyes and a happy way of 
laughing that made me like her better every time I 
saw her. Besides, she wasn’t afraid of me, and I do 
like girls that aint afraid of one. 

“After awhile the tuft of pansy root stopped blos- 
soming. Miss Gray said she didn’t think that it 
would blossom any more. 

“One morning I met her in the hall. She looked 
as if she had been crying. I didn’t like to notice it, 














* No, by Jove—it is my right to meet him first! If 
I die, you may shoot him afterwards, You can’t de- 
ny it’s my right, Roy.” 

“Tl live long enough to have a shot at you both,” 
said Lawton, slowly wiping the blood from his face. 

I took Randolph’s arm, and walked away with him. 

It was not a happy future to which we looked for- 
ward. When our father came home at night, I saw 
that he had heard, and I asked for an interview with 
him, to ask him to keep it from my mether. He was 
both angry and grieved, but now that the thing was 
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but my heart came up into my throat enoug) 
choke me. 1 was going out, but I couldn’t g . | 
turned, and came back to my room. ‘ 
“JT heard her go out and come in again. Th 
heard her going about overhead, I thought : : vs 
something was up. By-and-by I heard her ste; "0 aa) 
the stairs again. I couldn’t help it—I rushed out ‘ i" 
**1 beg your pardon,’ said I, ‘but I hope not! sotnete 
unfvrtunate has happened, Miss Gray.’ rat 
“She looked ready to burst into tears, but tried ’ wn 
smile a little. TT) i ‘ 
“* Only that I am out of work, and shall be obliy:: :| Wut . 
to leave my room, and go to cheaper lodgings,’ + :.. ! 
she. ‘I shall not see you again—so good-by.’ 
“She had her bonnet on, and put out her ]i 
hand. I took it, and held it, Th mt 
“*You have been very kind to me,’ said no ‘ t 
‘Your pansies have been the pleasantest thing 1}. . \ noma 
known all summer. I think I would behappy:. . 9 + «! Ay 
could have pansies always—no matter what | u out 
pened.’ ba a wet 
“*T have a home in the country where pan... uv 
bi all y sald I. ‘If you would © 4 ‘ 
there—if you would come—if you would be my w.’ > Vucur at 
1 stammered. 





“*T love you,’ said 1; ‘I can’t bear to see you v 

—I want to take care of you. Don't refuse me!’ wha gh 
‘Until that moment I did not know that 1 k ” 

her with all my heart and soul. She saw by my ... tor 

that I was in earnest, and she flushed and trem). 

But by-and-by she said she would be my wife. iy 
“So I shall bring her home next month, Esth., me 
“What is her other name, Jack?” ‘ 
“* Margaret—but I call her Pansy.” ‘ 
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BY JOEL BATES SWETT. Hie thay tan 


Last night the moon looked sad, ‘ Y wont 
And nestled behind a cloud; ‘s ‘ 
And the pale stars seemed not glad, 
For they twinkled, methought, in a saddened v .. 
Striving to gleam in a manner gay; ' 
Lut ‘neath their semblance of lightness lay 
The sense of some hidden sorrow, 
To be revealed the morrow— 
O, would it reveal a shroud? 


This inorn the brook sang low, : ' 

Down where the elm trees wave, Mee eet he wat 
In a cadence sad and slow— 
In a measureless, dirge-tuned requiem strain, 
That fell on my ears like a wail of pain, 
And wakened a grief that had dormant lain, 
Waiting some weird foretelling, 
To waken to nature's knelling— : os 

“Would it waken to view a grave? é . Mite Ieee 


To-night have I seen a sight ii 
To sadden this heart so proud; 

A being, once love and light— 

A spirit-flower from the world away, 

Leaving the cold and impassioned clay, 

And wemory of many a happy day— , 

Sad memento of hours, assereh 

Withered like frosted flowers, s ber, ob ' 
Show!ng an actual shroud, 5 hoy 1 
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DR. GARDNER’S PROPOSA! | 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN, 


Louis GARDNER walked moodily down the ©. |! 
from Farmer Haven's cottage, and if you recu'! win 
how you felt just after you were rejected, you » ' t a 
“ phansy his pheelings.” Meanwhile, a “crue! ‘ 
ceiver” as he thought her, had sunk upon the 
stone and was crying in a very girlish fashion. Fo. teu a 
by the faint starlight you might see how lovely bs 
was: the gold-bright braids, drooping low, set o! wt 
dainty fairness of her complexion; her eyes are « 
ous and sweet, and the irresolute, rosebud lips 








incapable of pr ing a cruel t 

How could it happen? The facts are just t): 
Louis Gardner was “a returned Californian.” 
had come to Thornybrook fur the avowed purpo 
getting awife. Thornybrook boasted many beau 
girls, but when Louis had seen Harrict Haven, hi | \ 
not care to seek further. Harriet, on her part 
mired the handsome young physician, but her + 
tions did not keep pace with his impulsive pa 
and when, at their third meeting, he exclaimed. || 
ruptly, “O Harriet, will you be my wife?” 
frightened girl faltered, ““ Why—no—Dr, Gard: 
the disappointed suitor did not tarry to press his 
Harriet was hardly conscious of what had passe 
she heard the dull crushing of the pebbles a 
tramped angrily away. She realized all in a 
ment, how this brief acquaintance had become » 
precious than all other friendships; and now 
cause of her weak surprise, she had with her 
hands dashed her happiness away. 

The crashing footsteps echoed to other ears 
told a story. A chamber door was opened quic 
a soft patter of bare feet dripped down the stair 
Harriet Haven’s pride dried her tears and she 
erect, frowning at the appariticn—a bright, g 
face with a frame of soft, tangled curls; brown 
from which sleep had been driven by some « 
suspicion. 
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‘*She appeared startled, but looked at me stea:. eae etn TTT 
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but my heart came up into my throat enough to 
choke me. I was going out, but I couldn’t go; I 
turned, and came back to my room. 

“T heard her go out and come in again. Then I 
heard her going about overhead. I thought that 
something was up. By-and-by I heard her step on 
the stairs again. I couldn’t help it—I rushed out. 

“*1 beg your pardon,’ said I, ‘but I hope nothing 
unfortunate has happened, Miss Gray.’ 

“She looked ready to burst into tears, but tried to 
smile a little. 

“Only that I am out of work, and shall be obliged 
to leave my room, and go to cheaper lodgings,’ said 
she. ‘I shall not see you again—so good-by.’ 

“She had her bonnet on, and put out her little 
hand. I took it, and held it. 

“*You have been very kind to me,’ said she. 
‘Your pansies have been the pleasantest thing I have 
known allsummer. I think I would be happy if I 
could have pansies always—no matter what hap- 
pened.’ 

““*T have a home in the country where pansies 
blossom all summer,’ said I. ‘If you would come 
there—if you would come—if you would be my wife!’ 
I stammered. 

‘She appeared startled, but looked at me steadily. 

“*T love you,’ said I; ‘I can’t bear to see you work 
—I want to take care of you. Don’t refuse me!’ 

** Until that moment I did not know that I loved 
her with all my heart and soul. She saw by my face 
that I was in earnest, and she flushed and trembled. 
But by-and-by she said she would be my wife. 

“So I shall bring her home next month, Esther.” 

“ What is her other name, Jack?” 

“‘Margaret—but I call her Pansy.” 
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BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


Last night the moon looked sad, 
And nestled behind a cloud; 
And the pale stars seemed not glad, 
For they twinkled, methought, in a saddened way, 
Striving to gleam in a manner gay; 
But ‘neath their semblance of lightness lay 
The sense of some hidden sorrow, 
To be revealed the morrow— 
O, would it reveal a shroud? 


This morn the brook sang low, 
Down where the elm trees wave, 
In a cadence sad and slow— 
In a measureless, dirge-tuned requiem strain, 
That fell on my ears like a wail of pain, 
And wakened a grief that had dormant lain, 
Waiting some weird foretelling, 
To waken to nature's knelling— 
“Would it waken to view a grave? 


To-night have I seen a sight 
To sadden this heart so proud; 
A being, once love and light— 
A spirit-flower from the world away, 
Leaving the cold and impassioned clay, 
And memory of many a happy day— 
Sad memento of hours, 
Withered like frosted flowers, 
Showing an actual shroud. 
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DR. GARDNER’S PROPOSALS. 
BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


Louis GARDNER walked moodily down the path 
from Farmer Haven’s cottage, and if you recollect 
how you felt just after you were rejected, you may 
“‘phansy his pheelings.” Meanwhile, a “cruel de- 
ceiver” as he thought her, had sunk upon the door 
stone and was crying in a very girlish fashion. Even 
by the faint starlight you might see how lovely she 
was: the gold-bright braids, drooping low, set off the 
dainty fairness of her complexion; her eyes are seri- 
ous and sweet, and the irresolute, rosebud lips seem 
incapable of pronouncing a cruel sentence. 

How could it happen? The facts are just these: 
Louis Gardner was ‘‘a returned Californian.” He 
had come to Thornybrook for the avowed purpose of 
getting awife. Thornybrook boasted many beautiful 
girls, but when Louis had seen Harriet Haven, he did 
not care to seek further. Harriet, on her part, ad- 
mired the handsome young physician, but her emo- 
tions did not keep pace with his impulsive nature; 
and when, at their third meeting, he exclaimed, ab- 
ruptly, “O Harriet, will you be my wife?” the 
frightened girl faltered, ‘‘ Why—no—Dr. Gardner,” 
the disappointed suitor did not tarry to press his suit. 
Harriet was hardly conscious of what had passed till 
she heard the dull crushing of the pebbles as he 
tramped angrily away. She realized all in a mo- 
ment, how this brief acquaintance had become more 
precious than all other friendships; and now, be- 
cause of her weak surprise, she had with her own 
hands dashed her happiness away. 

The crashing footsteps echoed to other ears and 
told a story. A chamber door was opened quickly: 
a soft patter of bare feet dripped down the staircase. 
Harriet Haven’s pride dried her tears and she stood 
erect, frowning at the apparition—a bright, gipsey 
face with a frame of soft, tangled curls; brown eyes, 
from which sleep had been driven by some quick 
suspicion. 

“ What’s hap 
sical voice. 


1?” d 





Jed the pettish, mu- 





“Mollie Haven! Go back to bed, child!’ ordered 
Harriet, with all an elder-sister dignity. 

“What is Dr. Gardner stamping at such a rate 
for, and why did you wait at the door?” 

Confidence was not likely to be won by such child- 
ish impertinence. 

“Then you wont tell me!” plead Miss Mollie. 

“It’s nothing that you are old enough to under- 
stand,” said Harriet, kindly, but repellant as an 
iceberg. 

Mollie felt her eighteen years insulted, and without 
a goodnight word, tripped back to her room again, 
but before the brown eyes closed, she had guessed, at 
least, half the truth and made ascheme for the future. 
The sisters were both sympathetic at heart, but Mol- 
lie’s merry nature scorned to own the tenderness she 
felt, and Harriet’s delicate reserve was usually mis- 
taken. Thus, companions all their lives, they knew 
as little of each other’s real feelings as if they were 
acquaintances of a day. 

Harriet might have hoped that the rejected propo- 
sal would be renewed, if Louis Gardner had been like 
some suitors, but one need only to look into his proud, 
restless eyes to know that he would never risk a 
second repulse. 

The next morning, Dr. Gardner became suddenly 
solicitous for the health of an aged grandfather who 
lived in the neighboring village of St. Albans. Mol- 
lie shrewdly guessed why Harriet did not express the 
regret at his absence which all the other girls of the 
vicinity were not slow to declare. ‘She certainly 
has refused him,” decided the curious child, “but I 
believe she likes him yet.” Mollie was soon confirm- 
ed in her belief. 

The two sisters were sitting on the doorstep, one 
evening, as their father brought up the mail. Mollie 
claimed the evening paper. It was befure the war, 
so she did not search for flags and eagles. 

“ Deaths and marriages?” asked her father. 

“Yes, sir—the most thrilling part of the paper, 
only I’m always provoked to wade through both lists, 
and tind nobody I know in either! Why—Harriet!” 
—a shocked, penitent look shading her flippant air, 
“ Louis Gardner is dead!’ 

Harriet was not one of the fainting sort of young la- 
dies, but the white despair in her face alarmed her 
father. 

Mollie read, in a low, frightened voice—“ Died, at 
St. Albans, Louis Gardner, M. D., aged ”—“‘ why! 
what does this mean? ‘aged 88!” 

“ The grandfather,” explained Farmer Haven, “glad 
it isn’t the young man; fine fellow, eh, Harriet?” 

Harriet had not the gift of dissembling, however 
shy and reserved her inclinations. She would have 
given worlds to stay the bright flush of color that 
now glowed in her cheeks as if the rosy western sky 
were reflected there. 

Mollie “‘ made a note there,” as Cap’n Cuttle would 
say, but sagaciously kept her own counsel and plot- 
ted more perseveringly than ever. 

A few weeks later, Louis returned to Thornybrook. 
He did not mean to tarry there. What was Thorny- 
brook without Harriet Haven? He strolled listlessly 
down the well-known orchard path, one May twi- 
light; there was no breeze astir. He could not ac- 
count for the soft snow of apple-blossoms that drifted 
down upon him. Looking up, he saw pretty Mollie 
Haven airily perched on a gnarled limb of the apple 
tree, gravely conning her history. 

‘“* Why, Miss Haven!” he exclaimed. 

“Not Miss Haven—Miss Haven’s sister,” replied 
the saucy girl. 

Dr. Gardner’s proud resolve, “never to speak to 
any of the Havens,” melted away before those soft, 


bright eyes that won him by the merry mischief of 


their glance. 

“ Are you studying there?” he questioned, looking, 
with an amused expression, at the little closed hands, 
prisoning another snow of fragrant flakes for the next 
passer. 

“TI don’t believe you are studying!’ said he, an- 
swering his own question. 

“JT am ;—pursuing the higher branches,” said Mollie, 
gravely. ‘‘O Dr. Gardner!’’—with childish eager- 
ness. ‘Wont you come into the house and see our 
flowers? Harriet and I have been a-Maying.” 

A hard, proud look came over the young man’s 
face. Molliedid not see it. Taking for granted his 
willingness to accompany her, she swung lightly from 
the bough, and was on the ground in a second. But 
here was something not in her programme. As she 
alighted, one little foot touched a treacherous stone 
that rolled heavily upon her ankle. Dr. Gardner no- 
ticed the accident with his quick eye. Mollie was but 
a child in endurance and could not keep back tears 
at the sharp pain. The doctor cut the lacings of the 
little boot and removed it as tenderly as possible from 
the swollen foot, Miss Mollie meanwhile expressing 
more anguish than gratitude. There was no other 
way; Dr. Gardner must convey his impromptu pa- 
tient to her home. Mrs. Haven met him at the door, 
and amid the general solicitude for Mollie and the 
hearty gratitude to him, the dreaded spell of the cot- 
tage was somewhat broken. 

He could not refuse to continue his professional 
calls which were so earnestly solicited. Evidently 
the Haven family did know his painful experience 
with Harriet. And she?—The same quiet, constrain- 
ed manner, he called it “cold and proud.” He lived 
on a glimpse of her sweet, serious face, and then de- 
spised himself for caring fur one who had rejected 
him. Meanwhile, he was not insensible to the charm- 
ing little patient, who, improving under his care, 
would require a physician but a short time, 

One evening she said artlessly, “O Dr, Gardner, I 
wish you could be our family physician always!” 





He made no reply, but the words suggested a mat- 
rimonial project to the young man. This littl: kit- 
tenish beauty would be an easy pastime to win. She 
had not adeep nature like her sister’s, he reasoned, 
and she would be satisfied with the uniform kindness 
he could give her; and then he would, at least, be 
brother to Harriet Haven! Accordingly, he proceed- 
ed, in business fashion, to obtain her father’s consent 
that he should win his daughter’s hand. Mr. Haven 
was not one of those cruel papas that make love sto- 
ries interesting; he consented cordially, promised 
secrecy, and closed his remarks with the thorny pa- 
renthesis, ‘‘ if you’d only a-fancied Harriet, doctor, I 
should a-ben still more pleased !”” 

Louis was flattered by the evident delight with 
which Mollie accepted his attentions, but he was far 
from happy. A glance at Harriet troubled his soul. 
Then, the fair, gold braids eclipsed Mollie’s dark 
curls. The merry eyes of his destined bride seemed 
like insensible, dancing fires compared with those 
deep, sweet orbs of his “ first love.” But he accepted 
fate like a stoic; and, after the severest conflict of 
feeling he had yet known, he determined to offer 
himself to Mollie the following day. As this resolve 
was forming in his mind, Mollie sat by her window, 
looking out with a bright, roguish glance at the sum- 
mer stars. No conflict in her mind! Her course was 
plain, and circumstances trooped to her will like 
magic. 

Harriet studied the lovers as one who hopes noth- 
ing for herself and only desires that her friends may 
be happy. She was sure Dr. Gardner loved her sister 
devotedly, and she crushed quickly the unkind 
thought that rose with the assurance. She could not 
read Mollie. She had heard her express a malicious 
delight in the power of a coquette. Could it be that 
her artless affection was only a ruse? She determin- 
ed to find out, and, if Mollie did not love Louis—to 
prevent his being refused a second time. Harriet 
approached Mollie’s window gently, and interrupted 
her reverie with an abrupt question: 

**Do you love Dr. Gardner?” 

“Do you?” saucily. 

‘He loves you,” pursued Harriet, “ and I do hope 
you return his love.” 





his face, with eyes never so soft and childish, ‘‘ Louis, 
you are handsome and goed and rich, and California 
is the place above all others where I'd like to go—” 

“Can’t you love me then, Mollie?” interrupted the 
young man, half-amused, half-vexed. 

“ Yes indeed—but Harriet loves you more than Ido.” 

Whereupon the curtain drops, and it is only neces- 
sary to add by way of epilogue that this story ends as 
all love-stories should. The hero and his lady-love 
are married. The generous little elf who unsnarled 
their difficulties, gained not only the wonderful felici- 
ty of refusing a suitor, but, in due time, the superior 
felicity of accepting one, everyway worthy of her, 
but whom I will not insult by introducing at this late 
period. 


THE GAME OF BOWLING. 

Bowling is a very popular game in Northumberland 
and the adjoining counties, especially on the New- 
castle town moor. It is very different to the “‘ Bowls ” 
of the suuthern counties; and though simple, affords 
much amusement. In spite, however, of its populari- 
ty in the north of Engiand, no account of it has ever, 
that we are aware of, been published. The whole se- 
cret of the game lies in the capacity to bowl a round 
ball a certain distance in a regulated number of 
throws or bowls, and within prescribed limits. The 
weight of the bowls or balls used varies very much, 
the smallest being only three ounces in weight, and 
the largest as much as three pounds. The bowls 
themselves are made of potsherd, or, as the miners 
call it, ‘ potshare,” the crucible in which glass is 
melted; or whinstone. The former material is gen- 
erally preferred, on t of its elasticity. The 
bowls are made by hand, with hammers, and after- 
wards smoothedgwith files till they are as nearly cir- 
cular as possible. There is generally a small indent 
made for the thumb; and as the least deviation in 
weight has an effect upon the player’s chance of suc- 
cess, care is taken that the bowls used in a match are 
as nearly alike as they can be made. 

The game is played as follows :—The players—two 
or more—meet in a field or open space, and agree 
upon the distance to be bowled in the match. The 
leader begins, and the players bowl alternately, he 











The bright eyes flashed with determined mischief. 

Mollie! you don’t mean to refuse him?” 

“T wonder how it would seem?” said the little 
witch, dreamily. 

Don’t fling away happiness that you may long for, 
some time,” said Harriet, solemnly. “ Do tell me 
what you mean to do;” with an earnestness unwont- 
ed for her. 

“¢Tt’s nothing you’re old enough to understand,’” 
quoted Mollie, with a sweet revenge in her eyes. But 
she kissed her sister kindly, and went singing down 
the stairs. 

The next afternoon, Dr. Gardner’s stylish little 
rockaway stopped at the Havens’ gate, and Harriet, 
looking through the summer house vines, watched it 
with mingled feelings. It was a lovely day in the 
heart of June; sky its bluest; grass the freshest; 
millions of soft leaves and flowers dancing to the 
rhythm of the west breeze; like a jewel on the bosom 
of the landscape, slept the golden river. Mollie trip- 
ped down the path, as artless and sunny as if a dec- 
laration of love were the last thing she anticipated 
for the afternoon. 

‘Wait a moment—let me get out!’’ said she, im- 
periously, as after no slight trouble Louis had estab- 
lished the little beauty in the carriage. ‘I must 
speak to Harriet. I want to tell her when we shall 
be home. No, on the whole,” continued the capri- 
cious child, when Louis had alighted, “I wont get 
out. I’ll make her come here!” 

* Don’t, Miss Mollie!” exclaimed Louis, involun- 
tarily. 

His tormentor noticed, with delight, the look of pain 
that contracted his brow, and said, innocently, ‘I 
don’t like to trouble you to take me out again, and 
my foot is lame to-day, so I reallycan't jump. There 
she is now! I see her white dress in the summer 
house. O Harriet!” called the sweet voice, “ please 
come here a moment. We want you.” 

Harriet thus summoned, left her retreat. The 
power of a noble nature had conquered. She could 
rejoice that happiness was in store for her sister, and 
as she saw Mollie’s bright, satisfied expression, she 
had no fear that Dr. Gardner would be refused. 

“TI only wanted to say, Harriet, that we shall be 
home by six. Dr. Gardner will take tea with us; 
that is—I have not asked him—but you will, wont 
you, Louis?” 

Harriet seconded the invitation with quiet cor- 
diality. She hesitated a moment, then added in a 
low, unsteady voice, ‘I hope you will have the hap- 
piest afternoon of your lives—both of you.” 

“ Tshall!” exclaimed Mollie, looking off at the blue 
sky. 

“Thank you, Harriet,” said the doctor earnestly, 
taking her hand for good-by. He released it instant- 
ly; the soft, trembling touch thrilled him too deeply. 
He leaped into the carriage, gathered up the reins, 
and the rockaway rolled smoothly off over the grassy 
country road. Mollie, with a natural tact, relieved 
Dr. Gardner of the burden of conversation, till they 
entered a little wooded glen whose seclusion suggest- 
ed to Louis the purpose of the ride. He declared his 
affection after the most approved style, and when, as 
a finale, he proposed the territic question, “will you 
marry me?” he was quite prepared for a burst of 
tears, or at least a mild swoon from the impulsive 
little beauty by his side, 

Nothing of the sort! Mollie sat up a little straight- 
er than usual,and spoke only one word, a deliciously- 
clear and sweet “‘no.” Then, looking straight into 





who hes the goal in the smallest number of bowls 
being the winner. A piece of tape or a straight stick, 
called a trig, is placed on the spot where the bowl 
rests, and at each fresh bowl the thrower has to place 
one foot on one side the “‘ trig,” and the other foot on 
the other side. This is sometimes difficult, as the ball 
may roll into a gutter or ditch; but the rule is im- 
perative, the player on the opposite side having the 
liberty of calling a fresh throw in any case in which 
the thrower fails to “‘ stride the trig,” be the condi- 
tion of the ground what it may. 

The ball must be bowled underhand, and not 
thrown or pitched, as in cricket or rounders. But at 


ward cast’ or a“ ground roll.” The place where the 
bowl stops dead is that from which he makes his 
second throw, and so on, for any number of bowls. 

Now although this may appear very simple, great 
art and dexterity are really required, especially in the 
first throw. Where many players join in the game, 
it is usual to “ handicap” them; that is, to give to 
each player a certain distance to bowl, according to 
his known ability and experience. As a simple game 
at which many may play with no other appliances 
than a few cricket balls, or round stones, and suffi- 
cient space to bowl them in, this is capital sport. 
Failing to obtain the regular poteherd bowls, you may 
use croquet or cricket balls, though those balls made 
of India-rubber and cocoa-nut fibre are the best, from 
their perfect rotundity, hardness, and capacity for 
rough work without breaking or getting out of repair 
when wetted or otherwise ill-used. 





PORTRAIT OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, was the strongest 
leader that the radicals of Virginia ever had. He 
was the warrior who prepared the way for the forma- 
tion of a new school of politics under Mr. Calhoun. 
He was a small, dark man, with beardless face, and 
an intensely black eye. He was proud of his descent 
from Pocahontas, and his Indian blood was eusily 
discernible. His voice had a very peculiar ringing 
quality, which gave the listener the feeling that the 
fine weapon which he used was twisted around after 
entering his antagonist. He did not use the toma- 
hawk, but the finest of rapiers. He was remorseless 
in his sarcasms, and was ready to stand by them in 
the field. He was not bad-hearted, however. In a 
duel-with Henry Clay, he received Mr. Clay’s fire and 
then discharged his own pistol in the air, exclaiming, 
“TI would not make a widow and orphans for all the 
Ohio and its tributaries.” His caustic and witty say- 
ings were reported throughout the country, like those 
of Dr. Johnson, as when a writhing antagonist, meet- 
ing him full on the main avenue at Washington, said, 
*“Tdo not give the way to puppies.” ‘I do, sir,” 
said Randolph, vielding the path and walking on. 
Many assertions have been circulated against Ran- 
dolph’s personal character, which are utterly un- 
founded. They are traceable in part to the hate he 
excited by his relentless attacks, but still more to his 
contempt for the ignorant and fanatical sects by 
which he was surrounded, He has for many years 
served the Methodists and Baptists of Virginia, as 
Voltaire has elsewhere, to point their exhortations; 
the allegation being that on his deathbed, when he 
could speak no longer, he wrote the word Remorse. 
It hus since been proved that he simply wrote the 
name of a neighbor—R. E. Morse—whom he desired 
to see! Mr. Randolph was kind to his slaves while 





he lived, and liberated them at his death. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WOMAN’S SECRET. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


A lady sits in her velvet robes, 
The rarest of perfumes round her float, 
There are milk-white pearls in her lustrous hair, 
And pearls on her snowy arms and throat. 
There are exquisite paintings of sea and shore, 
Bathed in the light of the summer skies; 
And rarest exotics with fragrant lips, 
And tropical birds of gorgeous dyes. 


But my lady still in her boudoir sits, 
The milk-white pearls in her lustrous hair, 
While a bit of paper, crumpled and torn, 
Is clasped in her jewelled fingers fair. 
There 's a stony look in the haughty eyes, 
And a deadly pallor on cheek and brow: 
She has sold her soul for such gauds as these— 
What is their splendor worth to her now? 


The costly paintings that drape the walls 
Are fading away from her pained sight; 
And in their stead lies a ghastly plain, 
With a dear face lying stark and white! 
The soft brown curls are dabbled in gore— 
Ah! how, in the beautiful long ago, 
She carelessly toyed with their silken rings, 
Brushing them back from the brow of snow. 


A paroquet swings in his gilded cage— 
A tender rest to the place belongs; 
And golden canaries among the leaves, 
Sing for her all of their sweetest songs. 
Vaguely, like one in a dream, she hears, 
And a tenderer light comes into her eyes: 
Beyond the glare of the battle-plain 
Another and fairer picture lies, 


Still softly the clear notes rise and fall; 
Slowly the picture comes into light; 
She listens and sighs, ** Tis the oriole, 
Down in the orchard, sweet and white.” 
Again she sits in the farmhouse door, 
The soft spring sunshine on her hair, 
And a knot of violets on her breast, 
With pale anemones here and there. 


The sunny slope of the swarded hill 
Is "broidered with king-cups goldenly bright; 
With plumed lilacs under the eaves, 
And creamy daffodils pure and white; 
With pansies, and pinks, and fragrant balms, 
Beside the garden-path, in a row; 
While down in the alders the blackbird calls, 
And the song of the robin falls clear and low. 
And out from the picture pleasant and fair, 
Softly bathed in a tender glow, 
There rises a dear face, grave and sweet, 
With soft brown curls, and brow of snow. 


She starts, and shivers like one in pain, 
Then slowly rising, she folds away 
The crumpled paper, and her heart 
Is buried with it from that day. 
And so she sits in her velvet robes, 
With jewels burning on breast and brow; 
Two loves and a life were their fearful price— 
They must hide the ghastly skeleton now! 
The gay world smiles with envious eyes, 
And sighs for happiness like unto hers :— 
Ah! well hath she worn her gilded mask, 
And cheated her shallow worshipers! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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SPECTRE OF HAWTHORNE COTTAGE. 


BY EMMA fA GARRISON JONES. 


“I wont wear it—I wont—and there’s no use talk- 
ing any more about it;” and Elsie Graham rose up 
from her seat, and went to the window with a very 


glittering heap upon the carpet. 
“ Well, I do declare,” said Mrs. Moreton, Elsie’s 
married sister, lifting the flashing trinket from the 
floor, and holding it up on the tip of her white fin- 
ger, ‘‘ you are absolutely astonishing—any other girl 
would be half crazy over such a gift as this. Why, 
"tis worth a little fortune; look at these diamonds in 
the clasp, and the emeralds, like—like—” 
“ Witches’ eyes,” interrupted Elsie, spitefully. 
“© Elsie,” continued her sister, ‘‘how shocking! 
You really seem to have neither gratitude nor appre- 
ciation. I tell you this is a royal gift, it did not cost 
acent less than two thousand dollars.” 
“If it cost two millions, *twould be all the same, as 
long as Ralph Farmington presented it,” replied 
Elsie. 
Mrs. Graham, Elsie’s lady mother, rose from her 
seat at this moment, and came forward, with the 
note that had accompanied the necklace, and with 
which she had been wholly engrossed, for the last 
two or three minutes. 
“What objections, my daughter,” she asked, with 
severity, “‘can you have to Mr. Farmington?” 
“QO, a great many,” Elsie replied, drumming with 
her fingers on the window-pane; ‘‘ more than I can 
trouble myself to enumerate—he’s old, and ugly, and 
dissipated, and stupid, and—well, I dislike him, and 
that’s enough.” 
Mrs. Graham’s handsome face flushed ominously, 
and an angry light lit her gray eyes. 
Elsie,” she questioned, significantly, “you re- 
member that your father faijed last summer, don't 
you?” 


“And you know that Ralph Farmington is worth 
his hundreds of thousands?” 

“ What does that signify?” 

“That you must accept him,” 

“Twill not!” 

“ Elsie!” 

“Mama!” 

“ What do you mean?” looking startled. 

“ What I say!” 

“Elsie, what if I command you?” 

**T shall refuse.” 

Mrs. Graham dropped into the nearest seat, and 
put her laced handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ Catharine,” she whimpered, addressing her mar- 
ried daughter, ‘ you see how I am treated by that 
girl; and to think that I have loved, and watched 
over, and built my hopes upon her. O dear, it is too 
bad.” 

Mrs. Moreton brought the cologne flask from the 
table, and then said, sternly: 

“For shame, Elsie, how can you worry poor mama 
so, when you know her health is so delicate?” 

But Elsie said nothing, only went on drumming 
against the window, and tapping her little foot upon 
the carpet. But as her mother’s sobs increased, the 
pride died out of her young face, and it grew gentle 
and tender. 

“Mama,” she said, at last, approaching her moth- 
er, and kneeling down at her feet, “forgive me, I did 
not mean to be disrespectful.” 

Mrs. Graham looked up, and wiped her eves. 

“O, I’m glad,” she said, “ for it is dreadful—sharp- 
er than a serpent’s tooth, as Shakspeare says, to have 
a thankless child.” 

There was a twinkle of merriment in Elsie’s dark 
eyes. but she answered, seriously: 

“T’m not thankless, mama; you know how I love 
you, and how willing I have always been to abide by 
your wishes.” 

“T do know it, my daughter,” replied the lady, 
warmly, bending her head to drop a kiss on Elsie’s 
brow. ‘ You have always been a good, dutiful child, 
and for that reason, I was so shocked—so wounded— 
at your obstinacy a few moments ago. But you did 
not mean it, you will think better of it, my dear.” 


Elsie shook her head, but her mother, affecting not 
to notice it, went on: 
* Just read Mr. Farmington’s note, my love, it is 
charming, isn’t it, Catharine? Such a billet-doux 
would have turned my head completely, when I was, 
a girl. ‘My angel, my adored one,’ he says, ‘I have 
loved you long and truly, and if you think you can 
return my love, if you intend to favor my suit, then, 
as a signal, wear the emerald necklace to-night.’ 
Was ever anything more devoted, more gallant? 
You'll wear the necklace, my love?” 
As she finished speaking, Mrs. Graham picked up 
the necklace, and essayed to clasp it round her 
daughter’s throat; but as the culd stones touched her, 
Elsie threw it off with a little shriek, and bounded 
to her feet. 
“Ol can’t, I can’t,” she cried, “I would as soon 
have a serpent coiled about my neck—I can’t wear 
it.” 
Her mother went to the table, and dropped it in the 
mother-of-pearl casket, with a darkening brow. 
“Very well,” she said, ‘you may have it your 
own way, I shall not force you. Now listen, I will 
give you your choice. Go to the ball to-night, and 
wear the emerald necklace, or take the stage this 
evening at three for Hawthorne Cottage. Your 
grandmother is ill—dying, it is said—I meant to have 
sent Mrs. Thrifty down to nurse her, but you can go 
in her stead, if you like. I give you till noon to de- 
cide,” and the angry lady rustled from the apart- 
ment. 
Mrs. Moreton turned towards Elsie, holding up 
both jewelled hands in supplication. 
“O Elsie,” she said, tremulously, ‘‘ you know what 
mother is—her word is inexorable—do pray don’t be 
foolish. She'll certainly send you to Hawthorne 
Cottage.” 
“*T don’t care if she does,” said Elsie, sullenly. 
“But you will care when you get there,” her sis- 
ter continued. ‘I was there once, and such a place! 
O heavens, the thought of it chills my blood. An 
old, tumble-down house in the middle of a lonesome 
valley, and an old woman as deaf as the grave. And, 
Elsie,” she continued, dropping her voice to a terrified 
whisper, “ they have a spectre—a ghost—I saw it with 
my own eyes. O dear, it makes me faint—hand me 
the cologne, please.” 
“A ghost, Catharine?” said Elsie, reaching the 
flask from the table. ‘1 never heard you speak of it 
before.” 
“ Mama forbade me, and would now, but I must tell 
you. It has haunted the valley for years, they say. I 
saw it the very first night I stayed there, from the 
window, a dreadful thing, wrapped in white, with a 
peaked cap on its head—and such a shriek at it ut- 
tered. O, it was awful; I fainted away, and pa had 
to bring me home the very next day. Don’t think of 
going there, Elsie, you wouldn’t live a week, and be- 
sides, you'll miss all the gay balls and everything. 
Be sensible, now, and wear the necklace to-night, 
and everything will be nice and comfortable. You 
will, now, wont you, dear?” 
“Don’t talk any more to me, Catharine, leave me, 
please, I want to think.” 
Mrs. Moreton left the room, and Elsie sat down by 
the open window, and leaned her head upon her 
hand. The ghost! If Elsie’s character had one fault, 


kitchen fireside, and listen to Mrs. Thrifty’s wonder- 
ful tales of ghosts and goblins, and then, steal up to 
herchamber, and hurry to-bed, frightened at the sight 
of her own shadow. But this spectre of Hawthorne 
Cottage was a reality—her sister had seen it. It 
must be very dreadful; and then the old, tumble- 
down house, and her grandmother there dying. The 
thought of such accumulated horrors made her shud- 
der in the open daylight. Whatcould she do? 
She turned towards the mother-of-pearl casket, 
and touched the spring. It flew open, revealing the 
emeralds gleaming on their bed of snowy satin. Then 
she looked from the window, towards the Farming- 
ton house, with its brown stone front, and magnifi- 
cent surroundings. She might become its mistress. 
The grand halls, and gorgeous furniture, and obse- 
quious servants, and gilded equipages, might all be 
hers, but then—to be his wife—Ralph Farmington’s 
wife. Her pure soul shrank from such a fate, with a 
shudder deeper than ever the ghost awakened. 
“ No,” she said, decidedly, rising to her feet, as the 
noon sunlight flashed down on the red amaryllis 
blossoms, and the great fragrant roses in the garden 
below, “I can’t do it—I can’t sell myself. I’ll go to 
Hawthorne Cottage, and brave the ghost first.” 
And at three o’clock the next day she started, with 
her trunk, containing a few changes of apparel, and 
her little Italian hound, Flora. The old stage lum- 
bered on, tediously enough, and it -was midnight be- 
fore she reached the place. Elsie had fallen asleep, 
with Flora in her arms, when the gruff voice of the 
driver awakened her with: 
“Here we are, miss; what shall I do wi’ the 
trunk?” 
She started up, and looked out into the silent 
night. A full moon was shining, revealing the wild 
waste of desolate country, and surrounded them with 
weird and startling distinctness. Elsie clasped her 
hands with an involuntary shudder. 
“ O,” she exclaimed, “ what a strange, lonely place. 
1t must be dreadful to live here!” 
“Should say ’twas, miss,’ responded the driver, 
unstrapping and taking down the trunk. “ Mighty 
lonesome place, to be sure, and onsafe, too, I should 
be thinkin’. Many be’s the murder’s been commit- 
ted in this valley, and they do say,” he continued, as 
he mounted to his seat, pointing over his shoulder 
with the butt of his whip, ‘“‘as they’s a ghost thar— 
looks like it, anyhow—whoa, get up, Sam.” 
Elsie, who had just clambered down from the stage, 
following the direction in which he pointed, beheld 
a large burying-ground, dotted over with white 
tombstones, and, just beyond it, an old, mossy-roof- 
ed house, with bristling chimneys and peaked gables, 
all festooned and wreathed with ivy; and half shut 
from view by dusky clumps of hawthorne, from 
which white tufts of bloom hung out, like beckoning 
hands; the cloudless moonlight giving the whole 
scene a dim, spiritual aspect, that was absolutely 
appalling. The girl caught her breath, with a cold 
shudder at her heart. 
“‘Osir,” she began, turning again to the driver, 
but the old stage was rumbling down the road, 
with the driver on his box, flourishing his long whip. 
There was no use in calling, he could not hear. 
There she stood in the middle of the lonesome valley, 
with the spectral stones of the haunted graveyard in 
full view, her trunk at her feet, and her whining dog 
in her arms, at the solemn hour of midnight. At 
first, she grew deadly faint, the earth seemed to reel 
beneath her feet; but in a little while, the better part 
of her nature got the mastery. 
“ Well,” she said, putting down the little dog, and 
patting his head, “ we’re in a pretty fix, Flora, aren’t 
we? I can’t carfy my trunk—I must leave it, and 
ifsome one runs off with it, my wardrobe will be 
scanty, that’s all. We can’t spend the night in this 
lonesome valley, that’s certain. We must try to get 
under that queer-looking roof yonder, somehow, ’tis 
better than none. Come, Flora!” 
She drew her trunk a little to one side, under the 
shadow of a clump of hawthornes, and then started 
on, her hound pressing close beside her. Fora yard 
or two they got on bravely; but asthe shadows deep- 
ened, and the melancholy gurgle of the brook grew 
louder, Elsie began to glance over her shoulder with 
nervous dread. A sudden wind sprang up, tossing 
the hawthorne boughs in all manner of fantastic at- 
titudes, and a solitary owl hooted dismally from a 
neighboring hill. The dog crouched down at Elsie’s 
feet, whining piteously. The poor girl, nervous and 
almost ill from fatigue and loss of sleep, was half be- 
side herself with tear. Whatshould she do? Goon, 
by that dark, spectral graveyard, into the weird 
shadows of that dismal old house; or turn back into 
the gloom and silence of the hawthorne grove? She 
stood perfectly sti, her hands clasped hard together, 
her eyes widely distended, faint, trembling, irresolute. 
Allat once, on the silence of the midnight hour, an 
awful shriek arose—hoarse, fiendish—like the cry of 
a lost soul—and right before her, barring her very 
path, as it paced up and down before the graveyard, 
its peaked cap plainly visible in the moonlight, its 
white garments trailing, Elsie saw a ghost; with a 
faint cry for help, she went down, for the first time 
in her life, in a deadly swoon. 
* * * * * * * 
When she woke to consciousness again, the autumn 
sunlight streamed in upon her, softened and richened 
by the heavy, crimson curtains that shaded a lofty 
window. She lay upona downy couch, heaped with 
lace pillows, in achamber gorgeously furnished. Her 





it was too great a tendency to believe in the super- 
natural, or rather, too great a liking for things that 
were mysterious and marvellous. Many a night 





* Certainly, mama!” 


would she leave the gay drawing-room, and sit by the | hearth. Slowly the truth broke upon her. 


eyes wandered from object to object, in utter be- 
wilderment, resting, now upon a marble Minerva, 
or the evening fire, that glowed upon the granite 
She was 


the torturing memoty of the past night came back, 


vacant wonder; “ what does all this mean?” 

“You are with friends, child, who will take care of 
you until you are well. 
sleep.” 

He was turning from her, but she put out her 
hand to detain him. 

“No, no, don’t go away. 
where I am?” 

He drew a chair to her bedside, and sat down. 

“ Feverish still,” he murmured, taking her wrist 
between his thumb and finger, ‘ but her mind must 
be quieted.” Then bending over, and soothing her 
brow as he spoke, with a touch that was strangely 
gentle and mesmeric, he asked, “child, do you re- 
member last night?” 

Elsie thought a moment, and then grew deadly 
pale. 

“O yes,” she murmured, “ ’tis all clear now; I was 
coming to grandmother’s, and the driver left me all 
alone, at midnight, in the valley—and—and—I saw 
a ghost. O, it was sodreadful,” and she hid her eyes 
in the pillow, faint and trembling in every limb. 

He poured some cordial in a small crystal glass, 
and raising her head on his arm, held it to her lips. 
She drank it, and a flush came to her pale cheek. 


“And you really saw a ghost?” he continued, with 
a strange twinkle in his eyes, as he resumed his 
seat. 

Elsie began to tremble again. 

“O please don’t talk about it,” she said, “it makes 
me ill. Yes—yes—I saw it.” 

** You are sure it was a ghost? Don’t you think 
you might have been mistaken?” 

Elsie shook her head solemnly. 

“Let me convince you of yourerror.” And witha 
smile that showed a set of dazzling white teeth be- 
hind his dark moustache, he arose and stepped into 
an adjoining room, returning almost instantly with 
the veritable peaked cap upon his head, and the 
white gown trailing to his feet. 

Elsie gave a little shriek, and shut her eyes. 
“Open your eyes,” he said, ‘‘and look at me—I 
want you to be thoroughly convinced—I am the ghost 
you saw. For years it has been my custom to walk 
up and down that valley at night; it is a grand, sug- 
gestive spot, and I like it—especially when it is wrapt 
in the mystic silence of midnight. Generally, I wear 
this white gown and cap; hence the story of the ghost 
—or the Spectre of Hawthorne Valley, as it is called. 
I have not troubled myself to contradictit. Lf people 
choose to be fools, I am not to blame.” 

Elsie blushed to the very tips of her fingers. He 
saw it, and hastened to add: 

“Pardon me. I do not wonder that a young girl, 
placed in such a situation, should be dreadfully fright- 
ened. But what is it? I see that youare not yet 
satisfied.” 

“ The shriek,” Elsie murmured, “ I cannot account 
for that.” 

He smiled and gave a low, peculiar whistle. Al- 
most on the instant Elsie heard a rustling sound, and 
a large raven flew into the room and perched upon 
his shoulder. 

**My Mephistopheles,” he said, with another of his 
illuminating smiles. ‘‘ Come, sing for the lady, pet.” 
And forthwith the bird uttered that shrill, fiendish 
ery that had chilled the poor girl’s heart in the lonely 
valley. 

She shuddered, and motioned with her hand for 
him to take it away. 

“ Fly away now,” he said, making a circle with his 
hand, and as the bird obeyed he turned again to 
Elsie and began smoothing her forehead with his soft 
fingers. 

“Now,” he said, gently, ‘‘ you can rest—your mind 
is atease. It was like a terrible vision, I know, but 
like all such things, it can be accounted for when we 
get at the right end. Poor Toph and I were the un- 
conscious offenders. I heard yourcry, and sooncame 
upon you lying on the ground, stark and cold, with 
the little dog whining beside you. I suspected the 
cause, and brought you here to my house to atone for 
the injury I had done. Your dog is cared for, your 
trunk has been brought up, and I am at your com- 
mand to convey any intelligence you may wish to 
send to your friends.” 

“TI thank you, sir,” Elsie managed to articulate. 
“Tam sorry I have been so foolish, and caused you 
so much trouble. I was going to my grandmother's 
at Hawthorne Cottage, when the stage put me down. 
I will rise and dress now, if youplease. I must go to 
the cottage at once.” 

“Not this evening—you are not able.” 

“O yes, lam. I will get up at once.” 

‘Let me see you make the attempt.” 

Elsie’s cheek flushed, and she made a quick effort 
to rise, but a sharp pain in her head and a dull ach- 
ing in all her limbs compelled her to fall back with a 
half-suppressed cry of pain. 

‘You might as well obey me,” he said, smiling and 
smoothing back the tangled curls from her throbbing 
temples; ‘“‘Iam the better judge—your fright and 
exposure last night have affected you more than you 
are aware. You must keep perfectly quiet for the 


Shut your eyes now, and 


I can’t sleep, tell me 


present.” 





hot at home—this was not her own chamber. Slowly 

and she put her hand to her head, with a pitiful cry. | 
A tall man, wrapped in a garnet-colored velvet | 

dressing-gown, arose from his seat, behind the heavy | 

curtains, and approached the bed. 
“Thank God,” he murmured, bending over her, 

until his long beard swept her cheek, ‘she will re- | 

cover, the terrible swoon is over.” | 
At the sound of his voice, Elsie opened her eyes. | 
‘‘ Where am 1?” she murmured, her eyes full of 
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—dying—and needs me,” 

No, she doesn’t need you. Sheis in the hands of 

a good nurse. My housekeeper has been with her for 
; two weeks. She is blind and entirely deaf, and would 

not recognize you at all, So try and content yourself 
—it is the speediest way of recovering, Now I will 
ride up to the cottage and inquire for your grand- 
mother, and leave word for the doctor to come up to- 
night. Inthe meantime Jane will attend to you, 
| and you must try and sleep. Good evening.” 
; He was leaving the apartment, but turned at the 
door and asked, abruptly: 

“Will you be good enough to tell me your name?” 

“ Elsie Graham, sir.” 

“And mine is Arthur Rutherford.” 

Elsie started on her pillow. The name was very 
familiar. Over and over again had she heard her 
mother speak of this selfsame man—of his high and 
haughty famil¥, and his almost fabulous wealth—of 
his strange isolation from the world, attributed, by 
gossips, to some early disappointment that had em- 
bittered his life. And here she was in his house, ut- 
terly dependent upon him. It all seemed like a wild 
dream; but as she lay there, in the soft crimson glow 
of evening, with the costly pictures and images look- 
ing down upon her, she felt a strange, unspeakable 
content. Dreaming and wondering, and watching 
the glowing fire, she fell asleep; and when the master 
of the house returned, he found her in a placid 
slumber. 

* * ° * . 
Elsie’s illness was even more serious than Mr. 


F a “But, ‘ed Elsie murmured, * “my grandmother is ill 





! 
| 
| Rutherford had feared it would be. For three weeks 


she lay utterly unconscious, murmuring incessantly 
about an emerald necklace, and it was far on into the 
fifth week before she was able to sit up. But at last 
she rallied from the terrible shock her delicate system 
had received, a faint flush stole back to her fair check, 
and something of the old brightness to her eyes. She 
looked extremely lovely one October evening, her 
slender figure robed in a white wrapper, fastened at 
the throat by a small pearl cross, with a few crimson 
buds in her dark brown curls, A tidy maid had 
dressed her, and pronounced her charming, and in all 
probability Mr. Rutherford thought the same thing 
as he entered the room to inquire if she felt strong 
enough to go down to supper; for he paused on the 
threshold and gazed upon her with a flash in his dark 
eyes that made him look ten years younger. 

Elsie rose up to greet him. 

“Tcame up to know if you are strong enough to go 
down to supper, Miss Graham,” he said. “It would 
be a rare pleasure to have so fair a face at the head of 
my lonely table.” 

Elsie assured him that she was fully equal to the 
exertion, and added: 

“Tam glad you have come up, Mr. Rutherford; I 
have been wishing to speak to you all day, I can 
never express my gratitude to you for all the kind- 
ness you have shown me; but I am quite well now, 
and must go to my grandmother.” 

“Child, your grandmother died two weeks ago.” 

“Died two weeks ago!” Elsie exclaimed, in surprise 
—‘‘and I did not see her!” 

“She would not have known you. I went to see 
her repeatedly, and endeavored to make her under- 
stand that you were coming, but it was impossible ; 
her mind was entirely gone. She had every care and 
attention—my women were with her to the last—and 
I followed her to the grave myself.” 

“ Osir, I thank you!” 

“There is no need—she was an old friend and 
neighbor of mine, and I merely did my duty. Her 
will, drawn up a long while ago, is now in my hands. 
Her property goes to Elsie, youngest daughter of 
George and Matilda Graham. Yourself, I presume.” 

Elsie gave a quick start of surprise. 

“Me, did you say?” 

“Yes; and the property is considerable—a farm 
somewhere in the country, some railroad stock, two 
or three thousands in bank, and the cottage; but 
that’s a tumble-down concern, only fit for the bats 
and owls.” 

Elsie sat with her eyes bent upon the glowing fire, 
trying to realize the truth that she was an heiress— 
at least on 4 small scale. He watched her intently, 
with a quiet smile on his handsome face. 

“And now, Miss Graham,” he said, at last, “ if you 
will allow the question, what do you intend to do?” 

Elsie sighed and leaned her head on her hand. 

“ Go back home, I suppose,” she answered, sadly. 

He continued to watch her, a strange, anxious ex- 
pression kindling in his eyes. After a while he said, 
abruptly: 

“Miss Graham, will you allow me to ask you a 
question?” 

* Certainly, sir.” 

“While you were ill you talked incessantly of an 
emerald necklace—” 

He paused and looked up hesitatingly. Elsie blush- 
ed deeply, and said, with a blush: 

“O yes; just before I left home I was honored with 
4 proposal after this wise: the gentleman sent me a | 
magnificent emerald necklace, stipulating that I 
should wear it on a certain evening if I favored his 
suit. I refused to wear it, aud mama was very much 
provoked, which caused it to run in my mind, I sup- 
pose,” 

“*Then you didn’t wear the necklace?” 

“O, no.” 

“And what became of it?” 

“Mama sent it back, I suppose. I left home im- 
mediately. Indeed,” she added, with another blush, 
“* to tell the truth, mama banished me to Hawthorne 


Cottage as a punishment for my obstinacy.” | 
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“But,” Elsie murmured, “my grandmother is ill 
—dying—and needs me.” 

“No, she doesn’t need you. She is in the hands of 
a good nurse. My housekeeper has been with her for 
two weeks. She is blind and entirely deaf, and would 
not recognize you at all. So try and content yourself 
—it is the speediest way of recovering. Now I will 
ride up to the cottage and inquire for your grand- 
mother, and leave word for the doctor to come up to- 
night. Inthe meantime Jane will attend to you, 
and you must try and sleep. Good evening.” 

He was leaving the apartment, but turned at the 
door and asked, abruptly: 

“Will you be good enough to tell me your name?” 

* Elsie Graham, sir.” 

“And mine is Arthur Rutherford.” 

Elsie started on her pillow. The name was very 
familiar. Over and over again had she heard her 
mother speak of this selfsame man—of his high and 
haughty family, and his almost fabulous wealth—of 
his strange isolation from the world, attributed, by 
gossips, to some early disappointment that had em- 
bittered his life. And here she was in his house, ut- 
terly dependent upon him. It all seemed like a wild 
dream; but as she lay there, in the soft crimson glow 
of evening, with the costly pictures and images look- 
ing down upon her, she felt a strange, unspeakable 
content. Dreaming and wondering, and watching 
the glowing fire, she fell asleep; and when the master 
of the house returned, he found her in a placid 
slumber. 

* * * . * 

Elsie’s illness was even more serious than Mr. 
Rutherford had feared it would be. For three weeks 
she lay utterly unconscious, murmuring incessantly 
about an emerald necklace, and it was far on into the 
fifth week before she was able to sit up. But at last 
she rallied from the terrible shock her delicate system 
had received, a faint flush stole back to her fair cheek, 
and something of the old brightness to hereyes. She 
looked extremely lovely one October evening, her 
slender figure robed in a white wrapper, fastened at 
the throat by a small pearl cross, with a few crimson 
buds in her dark brown curls. A tidy maid had 
dressed her, and pronounced her charming, and in all 
probability Mr. Rutherford thought the same thing 
as he entered the room to inquire if she felt strong 
enough to go down to supper; for he paused on the 
threshold and gazed upon her with a flash in his dark 
eyes that made him look ten years younger. 

Elsie rose up to greet him. 

“Tcame up to know if you are strong enough to go 
down to supper, Miss Graham,” he said. “It would 
be a rare pleasure to have so fair a face at the head of 
my lonely table.” 

Elsie assured him that she was fully equal to the 
exertion, and added: 

“Tam glad you have come up, Mr. Rutherford; I 
have been wishing to speak to you all day. I can 
never express my gratitude to you for all the kind- 
ness you have shown me; but I am quite well now, 
and must go to my grandmother.” 

“Child, your grandmother died two weeks ago.” 

“Died two weeks ago!” Elsie exclaimed, in surprise 
—“‘and I did not see her!” 

“She would not have known you. I went to see 
her repeatedly, and endeavored to make her under- 
stand that you were coming, but it was impossible; 
her mind was entirely gone. She had every care and 
attention—my women were with her to the last—and 
I followed her to the grave myself.” 

“ Osir, I thank you!” 

“There is no need—she was an old friend and 
neighbor of mine, and I merely did my duty. Her 
will, drawn up a long while ago, is now in my hands. 
Her property goes to Elsie, youngest daughter of 
George and Matilda Graham. Yourself, I presume.” 

Elsie gave a quick start of surprise. 

‘Me, did you say?” 

‘Yes; and the property is considerable—a farm 
somewhere in the country, some railroad stock, two 
or three thousands in bank, and the cottage; but 
that’s a tumble-down concern, only fit for the bats 
and owls.” 

Elsie sat with her eyes bent upon the glowing fire, 
trying to realize the truth that she was an heiress— 
at least on a small scale. He watched her intently, 
with a quiet smile on his handsome face. 

“And now, Miss Graham,” he said, at last, “if you 
will allow the question, what do you intend to do?” 

Elsie sighed and leaned her head on her hand. 

“Go back home, I suppose,” she answered, sadly. 

He continued to watch her, a strange, anxious ex- 
pression kindling in his eyes. After a while he said, 
abruptly: 

“Miss Graham, will you allow me to ask you a 
question?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“While you were ill you talked incessantly of an 
emerald necklace—”’ 

He paused and looked up hesitatingly. Elsie blush- 
ed deeply, and said, with a blush: 

“O yes; just before I left home I was honored with 
& proposal after this wise: the gentleman sent me a 
magnificent emerald necklace, stipulating that I 
should wear it on a certain evening if I favored his 
suit. I refused to wear it, and mama was very much 
provoked, which caused it to run in my mind, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Then you didn’t wear the necklace?” 

*O, no.” 

“And what became of it?” 

‘*Mama sent it back, I suppose. 

Indeed,” she added, with another blush, 


I left home im- | 





Mr. Rutherford laughed, such a gay, merry laugh, 
that his housekeeper entering at the moment to warn 
them that the tea-bell had rung, regarded him with 
wide-eyed wonder, Elsie went down and presided at 
the princely board, and the next day she made her 
arrangements to return home, She would set out on 
the following morning. 

At twilight she sat down by the lofty window to 
think. Below her outstretched the alluvial fields, the 
orchards and the garden, its marble floras gleaming 
strangely in the dusky shadows, and its fountains 
plashing a dreary, melancholy music. She glanced 
around the gorgeous room and sighed, a sigh of real 
regret. Her stay in the home of Mr. Rutherford had 
been like a pleasant dream, but she was awake now, 
—going back to the old home, the old life, to-morrow. 
She sighed again. Just at that moment a lad entered 
bearing a small package on a silver salver. She took 
it with trembling curiosity, and saw that it was di- 
rected to herself. With fluttering fingers she broke 
the seal and unfolded it. A small ebony casket fell 
out, and a note. She opened it and read: 


« Elsie, I cannot keep the truth from you any long- 
er. I love you—as tenderly and truly even, as you 
deserve to be loved. Ihave been a lonely man for 
years—isolated from the world as I thought, forever. 
In my early youth I loved blindly, and was bitterly 
deceived. I thought my heart was dead—my trust 
in woman gone. Bnt you came into my darkened 
home, Elsie, like a messenger from God, an angel of 
peace and love, shedding sunlight from your silvery 
wings. I love you, Elsie. Can you learn to love me 
in return? Will you restore my lost youth and make 
my home a Paradise? Your story of the emerald 
necklace gave me this idea. 1 enclose a little gem. 
If you think you can ever learn to love me, Elsie, 
wear it on your bosom to-night when you come down 
to supper. If not—well, never mind—Good-by. 

“ARTHUR RUTHERFORD.” 


Elsie was as white as the robe she wore when she 
had finished reading the letter. Fora moment or two 
she sat silent, her hands pressed hard against her 
heart. Then a soft, tender flush rose to her cheeks, 
her lips parted, and tears slid slowly from her eyes. 

“ Yes,” she murmured in a voice intensely thrilling. 
“T see it allnow. I love him—to leave him would 
break my heart.” 

As she spoke she unclasped the casket and took out 
a slender spray of pearllilies. As the light flashed on 
the delicate gem the tea-bell rang, and with trem- 
bling, happy haste she fastened it in her bosom. 

A week later there was a terrible bustle in Elsie’s 
home. 

“ Catharine, for Heaven’s sake ring for Abigail, and 
get my new silk!” panted Mrs. Graham, rushing into 
her daughter’s room. ‘ Here’s Elsie come home and 
Arthur Rutherford with her—and she says they are 
engaged. O dear, I’m flurried almost to death—such 
surprises!” 

Elsie came singing up the stairway, her hat swing- 
ing from her arm. Her mother drew her into the 
room and nearly smothered her with kisses. 

“Now,” she said, “my love, go put on your pink 
silk. I can’t bear to see you in that horrid dress.” 

“O mama,” laughed Elsie, ‘1 won Arthur in my 
old wrappers—I may as well go on wearing them 
now.” 

“She’s as incorrigible as ever, Catharine,” said her 
mother, despairingly. 

“ Let her alone, mama,” said Mrs. Moreton; “ after 
all, it seems she can out-manage you or me.” 

And it appeared so in truth; for the next week 
Elsie went back to Hawthorne Valley the wife of 
Arthur Rutherford. 





EXECUTIONS AMONG THE JEWS. 

The Hebrews had no executioner. When a man 
was guilty of homicide, the execution devolved on 
the next of kin, by the right of blood-revenge; in 
other cases criminals were stoned by the people, the 
witnesses setting the example; and when the king or 
chief ordered a person to be put to death, the office 
was performed by the person to whom the command 
was given; and this was generally a person whose 
consideration in life bore some proportion to that of 
the person to be slain. Thus Solomon gave the com- 
mission to kill Joab, the commander-in-chief, to Be- 
naiah, a person of so much distinction as to be him- 
self immediately promoted to the command which 
the death of Joab left vacant. 

In fact the office even of a regular executioner is 
not by any meansdishonorable in the East. ‘The post 
of chief executioner is in most oriental courts one of 
honor and distinction. Thus, when there was no 
regular executioner, it came to be considered a post 
of honor to put a distinguished person to death; and 
on the other hand, the death itself was honorable in 
proportion to the rank of the person by whom the 
blow was inflicted. It was the greatest dishonor to 
perish by the hands of a woman or aslave. We see 
this feeling distinctly in the narrative where the two 
princes much prefer to die by Gideon’s own hand than 
that by a youth who had obtained no personal dis- 
tinction. As to the hero commissioning his son to 
perform this office, it was perhaps partly to honor 
him with the distinction of having slain two chief 
enemies of Israel, as well as because the rules of 
blood-revenge male it necessary that the execution of 
those who hai slain his own brethren should either 


| be perfurmed by himself or by a member of his own 


family. It seems very probable from all that trans- 
pired, that Oreb and Zeeb had slain the brethren of 


‘* to tell the truth, mama banished me to Hawthorne | Gideon after they had taken them captive, in the 


same way that they were themselves slain. 


THE DEVILS OF MORZINE. 


AS soon as the winter snows allowed, the prefet of 
the department went to Morzine, France, determined 
to try what plain speaking and common sense could 
do. In March,1864, he called together in a room some 
of the women subject to convulsions, and exhorted 
them quietly to try and return to their former pious 
and regular habits. They listened attentively until, 
at a given moment, some chance word excited them. 
They all fell intu simultaneous convulsions, and sur- 
rounding the prefet, who is a very great personage in 
his department, they assailed him with abuse, oaths 
and blasphemies. They kicked and struck him, and 
made as if they would tear him to pieces, and leaped 
with unnatural strength high in the air, foaming at 
the mouth, and contorting their bodies as no one had 
ever seen before. The few gendarmes present tried 
to help their prefet, but they were overborne. A 
spectator assures us that the women lifted these 
strong men as they would have lifted infants, and 
pinned them against the walls of the room, pressing 
their nails against the flesh of the men’s faces. It is 
singular that no scratch was inflicted by them, not- 
withstanding the force they used. Their muscles ap- 
peared to be perfectly under the control of the will 
that possessed them; their preternatural strength 
seemed nicely regulated as the soft touch of a healthy 
finger. With great difficulty the prefet struggled for 
a time against his possessed subjects; then, at a 
bound, one after another they all sprang through a 
window and disappeared. The prefet made little de- 
lay in leaving Morzine. We have heard that the 
calmest and strongest men received an impression of 
singular uneasiness after having witnessed an attack 
of these convulsions. A Roman Catholic priest, well 
used to common illness, has told us that, having been 
present at a convulsion in one of the Morzine women 
who had come to Geneva, he was conscious of unusu- 
al nervousness for some hours afterwards. 

The experience of the prefet did not deter Mon- 
seigneur Maginn, who had succeeded Rendu in the 
bishopric of Annecy, from visiting Morzine in the 
course of his pastoral tour. He arrived there in the 
April following the prefet’s discomfiture, with the 
usual suite of ecclesiastics who attend their chief on 
such occasions from parish to parish. There had 
been no confirmation in the valley for some years, 
and the bishop resolved to try the spiritual effects of 
that sacrament on some of the “possessed.” We 
may say, by the way, that the excellent and enlight- 
ened prelate had, throughout, discountenanced exor- 
cisms. He is a man of great firmness and good sense. 

There was of course a full attendance at the high- 
mass he celebrated. Their bishop was a beloved and 
venerated object to the people of Morzine, and we can 
imagine the respect and awe his presence, in full 
pontifical dress, must have commanded. Much was 
hoped from the moral effect of his visit and the influ- 
ence of confirmation; but what that influence pro- 
duced we translate from the letter of a trustworthy 
spectator. It was published in the Union Medicale 
of the second of July, 1864: 


“22nd May, 1864. 

“DEAR FRIEND:—I went, after all, on the first of 
May, to see the celebrated ‘ possessed’ at Morzine; 
and I can assure you I have not lost my time. My 
imagination could never have conceived so horrible a 
sight. Iwas at Morzine at half-past six in the morn- 
ing. The ceremony began at seven o’clock. I had 
not been five minutes in the church when a poor 
young girlfell at my feet in horrible convulsions, 
Four men could not hold her. She struck the floor 
with her feet, her hands, and her head as fast as the 
rollof adrum. Then another was seized, and again 
another. The church becamea perfect pandemonium. 
Nothing was heard but cries, blows, oaths, and blas- 
phemies, that made one’s hair stand onend. It was 
the bishop’s entrance that particularly set all the 
people agog. Blows with the fist, kicks, spitting. 
horrible contortions, handfuls of hair and caps flung 
about, torn clothes, bleeding hands, met everywhere 
my ears and eyes. The most frightful moments were 
at the elevation of the host, and at the benediction of 
the holy sacrament after vespers, as well as when the 
bishop first appeared. It was so dreadful that the 
bystanders were all in tears. The victims of the dis- 
ease, above a hundred in number, seemed to full into 
simultaneous convulsions without any previous warn- 
ing. The noise was perfectly infernal. Within a 
radius of two yards I counted eleven. The greater 
number were young girls and women from fifteen to 
thirty years old. There was a child of ten, five or six 
old women, and two men. The bishop confirmed 
some of them, whether they would or no. As soon as 
he came in front of them they were seized; but by 
the help of the gendarmes and some men whoassisted 
he put his hands on them, even in the midst of their 
fearful maledictions. ‘Cursed carrion of a bishop,’ 
they said, ‘why dost thou come to torment us?’ 
They tried to strike and bite him and to tear off his 
episcopal ring (which we have heard was actually 
trampled under foot). They spit in his face; but it 
was noteworthy that when the bishop touched their 
heads in confirmation they sank down, and remained 
in a stupor that seemed like deep sleep. During the 
sermon, when any one was seized with a convulsion, 
the bishop stopped, and making the sign of the cross, 
he said, ‘ Jn nomine Christi tace et obmutesce.’ The 
effect was invariably good. Near me was a young 
and pretty woman of eighteen. She had been mar- 
ried a year, and had been a mother for two months. 
After having been confirmed, lying in the arms of her 
father, her brother, and her husband, who all wept 
bitterly, she cried out, ‘ Ah, cursed carrion of a bisk- 





op, thou makest me depart. I who was so happy in 





this body on the earth. How dreadful to have to re- 
turn to hell.”’ Then, after a pause, ‘And I, also, I 
must go. I must leave this fair body, where I was so 
well off. But when I ge, I have five more, and 
among them an old devil. It is not to-day that they 
will depart.’ I took the woman by her hand, and 
qestioned her in Latin and other languages; but she 
did not reply. The brigadier of the gendarmes hav- 
ing come forward to stop her talking, ‘ Ah, carrion of 
a brigadier,’ she cried, ‘I know thee, thou art an un- 
believer. Thou art a—— Thou art mine.’ The 
brigadier turned pale, and fell back. The gendarmes 
were all so terrified that every moment they made the 
sign of the cross. 

“T stayed at Morzine until monseigneur left, that 
is to say, till half-past six in the evening. The poor 
bishor was utterly dispirited. Two or three ‘ posse- 
dees’ were brought to him in the sacristy, but he 
could do nothing. On my return I found one by the 
side of the road. I questioned her also in foreign 
language, but she got angry, and replied by a hand- 
ful of gravel, which she flung in my face, telling me 
that I only went once a year to mass, and that I was 
a busybody.” 

The complete failure of episcopal influence threw 
the government back on the help of medical science. 
Dr. Constans had, since his first visit, published a 
report, in which he held out hopes of cure if his ad- 
vice were strictly followed. He was again commis- 
sioned to do what he could for Morzine. Armed with 
the powers of a dictator he returned there, and 
backed by a fresh detachment of sixty soldiers, a 
brigade of gendarmes and a fresh cure, he issued 
despotic decrees, and threatened lunatic asylums, 
and in any case deportation for the convulsed. He 
fined any person who accused others of magic, or in 
any way encouraged the prevalent idea of super- 
natural evil. He desired the cure to preach sermons 
against the possibility of d i » but 
this order could not well be carried out by even the 
most obedient priest. 

The persons affected with fits were dispersed in 
every direction. Some were sent to asylums and 
hospitals, and many were simply exiled trom the 
Chablais. They were not allowed to revisit even for 
a day their homes except by very special favor. The 
existing health of the exiles is, of course, nct well 
known, but we have heard of many who have attacks 
even now when they are far from Morzine. Four or 
five who were unfortunately kept together in an An- 
necy hospital, set on the chaplain, a priest who at- 
tempted to exorcise them, and ill-treated him after 
the fashion in which they had dealt with his bishop. 
Whether fear has helped to stay the spiritual plague, 
as undoubtedly fear helped to produce it, remains to 
be proved; at present the urgent pressure put by the 
French government on the people of Morzine seems 
to have scotched the snake. 





THE JEWS AND WOMEN. 

We may remark that the antipathy of the Jewish 
professors to women is oddly enough evinced in one of 
their glosses on the Book of Genesis. In this they 
contend that Abraham shed but few tears on the 
death of Sarah, inasmuch as she had grown old, and 
that, as a consequence, he was not altogether sorry to 
get rid of her. That his tears were scanty, they con- 
clude from the fact that the letter Caph, which is 
used in describing his weeping, is a remarkably small 
letter, and, being a small letter, could only be used 
with propriety in the description of a small thing; 
and, accordingly, the thing described being the weep- 
ing, that weeping must have been smail, as the letter 
certainly is! In their own peculiar logic, these Ju- 
daical casuists would beat Suarez to shivers! Their 
misogyny here exhibits itself in an aspect more than 
ordinar'ly revolting, for it discovers a repugnance not 
merely toa sex, but especially to that portion of a 
sex rendered venerable by age, and whose very weak- 
ness should most powerfully attract our sympathies. 
It is significant that the reverence the Jews habitu- 
ally pay to gray hairs, and which forms a conspicuous 
element in the national character, should be sus- 
pended when they shadow the brow of a woman. 








JUDICIARY IN KENTUCKY. 

Recently a case was tried in one of the county 
courts, in which an old gentleman presided, who was 
wellknown for his disregard of the cobwebs and tech- 
nicalities of the law, when they stood in the way, or 
interfered with his notions of short justice, and also 
for the emphasis and energetic manner in which he 
rendered his decisions. The case was that of a mer- 
chant sueing a young man to recover the price of 
some clothing which he had furnished him. The 
debt was fairly proven, when the young man sought 
to evade its payment by pleading non-age. 

“Confound you, Jesse Hawkins,” said the judge, 
“you good-for-nothing sneak, you! will you stand 
thar aud plead the baby act, and cheat the man out 
of his money, after you’ve been cavorting about the 
country with his goods? It’s unconstitutional, and 
Iwont stand it. I'll not give these big lawyers a 
chance to help you; and if you don’t pay over the 
amount, my son Tom thar shall lick you quicker nor 
a streak of greased lightnin’, before you leave the 
court room.” 

The counsel for the defendant remonstrated against 
this treatment of his client; but a suggestion from 
the judge, that he would be the next victim of his 
son Tom, unless he was “ mighty kearful,” quieted 
him, «nd the young man actually paid over the 
amount in controversy. 








God helps them that help themselves. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
STRICKEN. 


BY MRS. L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


O, for a grief that will lie in a grave— 
In a green grave where spring violets blow; 
There be tears that blister, there be tears that save, 
A death that is speedy, a martyrdom slow. 


Ghosts do but walk when the sun hides his ray, 
Fleeing from Morn with her gold-arrowed host; 

What, peace !—is there peace through the hours of a day ? 
Let me be haunted by enly a ghost! 


Honor the soldier who gives his good arm 
To rot where the ranks of the foemen were cleft; 
But where were the victor, and what were the charm, 
If but the torn limb and the aching were left ? 


To hide from the world as if mine were the crime, 
To smile with the lips and wring woe from the heart, 
To sing because hearts may not break till their time, 
Feel hate of the play, yet go on with my part :— 


To wake from brief sleep thanking God ‘twas a dream, 
Then find the dark dream must be lasting as life; 

Taste wormwood in every draught from life’s stream, 
And wait on the rack—'tis mortality’s strife. 


Hidden wounds canker and eat to the core; 
Sleepless my prisoned soul files at the bars; 

O, is there a world where the wicked no more 
Pluck from the firmament all its bright stars? 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Wy Vacation in the Army. 


NO. 2. 


BY U. P. Z 





AN hour after the shattered and defeated gunboats 
had disappeared around the bend, all excitement had 
passed away, and the camp presented its wonted ap- 
pearance. Here, a group are hard at work polishing 
their soiled muskets; there, a squad of cooks bend 
over their great iron pots, while others lay basking 
in the sun—for the day is as pleasant and mild asa 
Boston June—or sit in pairs, “ tossing coppers,” while 
they listened with evident pleasure to the soul-stir- 
ring melody, ‘‘ The Red, White and Blue,” which the 
regimental band is pealing forth. The colonel, by 
the way, gives his band a hard life; for he holds that 
the “contraband” is better elevated from the slug- 
gish apathy of slavery, and made a man, by music, 
than by any other means. 

The only object in this bright, sunny scene which 
does not look cheerful and inspiring is that long, low 
hospital tent, where the surgeons are still cutting, 
sawing and bandaging the mutilated bodies of the 
sufferers in the fight. While we look, aman comes 
out with a bundle of bloody garments. As he holds 
up that shirt stiffened with gore, we can see the sky 
through that great triangular gap cut by a “ splinter”’ 
of the bursting shell. But our soldier is no moralist. 
He does not stand and dream on the horrors of war, 
but carelessly tosses his bloody bundle into a pit and 
sets to work with his spade to cover it up. 

Here comes a messenger from the surgeon—a new 
recruit just from the plantation—with, “ I say, massa! 
Captain —— says has any of you gemmen got a bottle 
of colly-form or other—?” ‘A bottle of chloroform or 
ether,’ interpreted the major; ‘‘no, we have not! 
You must run up to Division Head-Quarters and ask 
for the Sanitary Commission there. Do you under- 
stand?” ‘ Yes,sah!’? “ WhatdidI say now?” “ You 
say for to run to the devil’s hind quarters and find 
the Commerce Estimation dar.” 

Truly our first duty, at the present time, is to edu- 
cate our emancipated brothers! More than once have 
T.asked a man his regiment or company, and he has 
pulled out a slip of paper, and said, ‘I dunno, sah, 
but de cappen has writ it dar.” We had now, how- 
ever, been ina black regiment long enough to learn 
that the colored man, even when most debased and 
ignorant, has warm, generous affections, and an 
ardent, impulsive nature. His love of music is un- 
bounded, and his perception of harmony truly in- 
stinctive. The songs of the plantation, though wild 
and uncouth, show often a true musical inspiration. 

He has learned, too, in his life of degradation and 
oppression, to take special comfort in religion, and 
the number of really religious men among them is 
surprising. Their prayer-mcetings, though very ludi- 
crous to the educated, are always conducted with 
great feeling and earnestness, and in utter uncon- 
sciousness of the terrible trills they often make. I 
was attracted into one of these meetings once, by the 
really grand and imposing chorus of, “‘ Rest for the 

Weary,” which rang through the camp, After the 
hymn, a black sergeant arose and requested the 
‘“‘white gemman” to read a chapter. I did so, and 


us. Wesee dar, dat Paul whose name was Saul (Hi! 
Hi!)}—who was fotched up in a cabin, we may say, 
right at the foot of Gammel Hill (Amen! yes! yes!}— 





dis yere Paul, when he growd up, come to be a bad 
man (God grant it!)}—a kind of overseer like, and one 
day he sot out, wid de shackels and de whip (deep 
groans and cries of No! no!)—and de cords in his 
pocket, to tie up de saints ob de Lord when he’d 
cotch’d ’em (Jes so! jes so!). Now we see, when Paul 
come to see his sight agin, what a providence it was 
for him (Yes! yes!) to come and preach, jes like Tis! 
(Dat’s it! goon! goon!) And eben dose berry cords, 
as he had in his pockets, by God’s grace, I have no 
doubt, must have converted somebody !”” (Grand chorus 
of groans and hallelujahs.) 

A brother next led in prayer: ‘*O Lord, I ax you 
dis evening to look down on us dis evening (Yes! yes!) 
We knows dat de Bible says ‘from eternity to eter- 
nity thou art God’”—(Loud voice in the crowd—“ So 
youis!”’) This response was too much forme; my 
face grew crimson with suppressed laughter, and I 
hastily beat a retreat. 

Shortly after this occurrence, a friend writing from 
Washington enclosed a note of introduction to Gen- 
eral Ord. We had now spent a month within two 
miles of this famous old soldier, and had not yet laid 
eyes upon him; hence, on the receipt of this note, we 
at once,borrowed horses and set out to pay him a call. 
After a ride of half a mile due south, we crossed the 
Verena road, and Joe proposed that we should turn 
aside to visit the ‘Deep Run” battle-field. This 
bloody fight took place in a hollow just beyond Fort 
Holly, a brave little battery lately put up by our men. 
The ground here for acres around bore marks of the 
struggle. The foundations ofa large mansion-house, 
with its stables and slave pens, remained, but the 
buildings and all the surrounding trees had been 
literally razed to the earth by the flying missiles. 
Dead horses, in every stage of decomposition, lay 
unburied, and broken fragments of shell, muskets 
and sabres were scattered at random. 

But this was not the worst of it. Hearing an ex- 
clamation of horror from my companion, I turned 
and saw atruly awful sight. His horse had stumbled 
over a mound of fresh earth, and laid bare the black- 
ened and decaying limbs of a man’s body, which had 
been hastily and carelessly interred. Thoroughly 
disgusted, we put the spur to our beasts, and svon 
left Fort Holly and the battle-tield far in the rear. 


Our road lay now through a dense thicket, where 
the ground wus soft and wet, and our horses sank 
deep at every step. From this we emerged upon a 
dry, sandy hill, covered with the picturesque wagons 
and cabins of the ambulance corps. A little further 
on, we entered a grove of fine large pines, and had a 
good gallop upon the firm, dry carpeting of their fallen 
needles. 

‘Dead horses again,” exclaimed Joe; “we must 
be nearing another battle-field. And there’s a mule 
and two more horses on the left.” 

In a moment we reached a spot where twenty-six 
defunct animals lay heaped together, and read the 
inscription of some wag of a soldier, “ Kautz’s Seme- 
try,” painted in uncouth letters upon a board. Many 
a gallant charge had these poor brutes made in their 
day—many a long, weary gallop had they carried 
their daring riders through the wastes of Secessia, and 
now they are cast forth unburied and forlorn. The 
lazy soldier shirks the task, but woe to the land if 
the rites of sepulchre be denied them, the coming sum- 
mer. They will not ‘‘ waste their fragrance on a 
desert air,” but will surely take revenge by producing 
a pestilence that both “ walketh by night” and “ wast- 
eth at noonday.” 

General Kautz’s head-quarters consisted of a row 
of neat shanties, trimmed with evergreen, where a 
group of officers amused themselves by smashing bot- 
tles with their rifles as fast as an orderly could 
replace them. Kautz’s famous raiders and rail- 
road cutters are all smart, jaunty-looking young 
adventurers, armed to the teeth, and with their 
gay yellow trimmings and clanking arms, come as 
near to one’s ideas of Italian brigands, as any Amer- 
icans can. 

Reaching the end of our journey, we dismounted, 
and were tying our horses, when a colonel approached, 
describing some engagement with great animation, 
to a large, powerful man with iron-gray hair and 
moustache, wearing a plain military cloak trimmed 
with fur, but without any insignia of rank. Thinking 
him some military guest who was being entertained 
by the colonel, we turned to the latter and asked 
General Ord’s whereabouts. > 

“The general is before you,” said he, and our sup- 
posed military guest bowed in acknowledgment of 
the title. After a few moments’ conversation, he in- 
vited us to remount and visit with him the famous 
“Crow’s Nest” Signal Tower. This is but an open 
framework, ascended by nine long ladders, and towers 
over the James, to the dizzy height of two hundred 
and thirty feet. The view from its summit is superb. 
The river winds its devious course like a silver ribbon 
through vast plantations, dotted over with shell holes, 
with here and there a camp or fort, from which the 
strains of martial music faintly reach the ear; till, 
after passing the battle-fields of Ball’s Bluff, Deep 
Run and Chapin’s Farm, far to the north the eye is 
caught by a tall white spire, lighted up by the rays 
of the settingsun. This, we are told, is the Episcopal 
church in Richmond, and with the glass several other 
steeples and roofs may be seen in the great stronghold 
of treason. : 

Just below us lie several gunboats of the largest 
size, but, from our lofty perch, they seemed diminu- 

tive enough. There goes a tiny flagboat from one of 
them—an officer and six men. They pull rapidly 
into General Butler’s famous canal, and we can see 
with our glasses that they are hastily sounding its 


depth. But look—a puff of smoke rises from that | found means of doing him a favor, and when his grati- 


little cheese-box of a battery opposite, and a hissing 
shell flies through the canal. Another, and still an- 
other follow, and our little boat concludes that “ he 
who sounds and runs away, may live tosound another 
day,” and are soon safely aboard the protecting iron- 
clad. The officer in charge tells us that in the late 
engagement, such is the terrific force of these pro- 
jectiles, that several shells were thrown from that 
little fort at the lofty tower upon which we are stand- 
ing, and passed screaming over its very apex. 

Finding th Ives ful in thus dislodging 
the Yankee crows, a rebel officer landed at dead of 
night and attempted, with a common hand-saw, to 
cut through the massive logs at the base of the tower. 
He forgot that when the prodigious weight of the 
structure came to bear upon the blade of the instru- 
ment, it would be so firmly griped that a steam-engine 
could not budge it. They have now made a virtue of 
necessity, and kindly consented to let us keep our 
“Crow’s Nest.” 

During the last week of our stay in the army, Joe 
and I amused ourselves by aiding the delegates of the 
Christian Commission in the schools, which they had 
just started among the black soldiers. Three times a 
day the school-call rang through the camp, and all 
that were disengaged flocked eagerly together, primer 
in hand, and spelt out: “<The dog be the cat on the 
lip,” and other improbabl , with the ut- 
most gravity. They keenly enjoyed standing ina 
row torecite, and going upand down, as the primary- 
school children do in Massachusetts. It was really 
refreshing to hear the chuckle of delight with which 
the fortunate man would mount to the head. 


The second morning of my school experience, I was 
startled to see the tent door darkened by a huge 
negro—six feet four, and broad in proportion—who 
rolled from side to side, as he walked, like a bear. 
He was an odd genius—old Tom was—and made such 
comical mistakes in his reading, that he kept the 
class forever inaroar. ‘The day of the Lord shall 
come as a fish in the night,” was his rendering of the 
text, and he never could see it otherwise. But 
though Tom could not spell, he was a man of huge 
muscle, and was in all his glory ina fight. He had 
been cruelly used as a slave, and even a distant 
sight of the slaveholders threw him into a kind of 
frenzy. 

In the remotest corner of our school-tent sat a 
melancholy youth called Bob. Every day he sat 
there, and gazed into vacancy for hours. A single 
trialon the primer convinced me that there was a 
peg loose in his intellectual organism, and on further 
inquiry I learned that he had just enough intelligence 
to watch and imitate his next neighbor, when any 
order was given, and that learning to read was utterly 
out of the question. This poor unfortunate had been 
picked up in the street by an unprincipled substitute 
broker, and, before he could understand what his new 
friend wanted with him, found himself in the army. 
His bounty supplied the broker’s wife with “ those 
lovely diamond ear-rings.” 

As I gained the confidence of the men, my labors 
increased. Those who could not write, and “ their 
name was legion,” besought me to act as scribe at 
their dictation. Then came the answers from moth- 
ers, sisters and sweethearts, and these I must read 
tothem. A more trying situation could hardly be im- 
agined. I must carefully stuff my ears with wool, 
and then read the most ludicrous effusions with per- 
Ject gravity, for a smile would betray my knowledge 
of the contents, and destroy their faith in the efficacy 
of cotton wool. Let me give an extract from a 
billet-doux which, I confess, I purloined :—" My deare 
Jon. I tak this most loved opportunity to rite To 
you hopping that when Those few lines reaches you 
they may find you engoying the same my Deare jon. 
brother Jackub is Well and sends his love to you, and 
Mother is well and Sends heare love To you, and also 
father sends hise love to You, and sister sally sends 
heare love to you you said in your Letter that you 
will be glad when you come home soe you car call 
me a-yourn but I dont think you want to Git home 
worse then I want you to Fore I want you to come 
home soe 1 can call you mine my deare. Deare you 
must not git worried about home fore ime afrade It 
will make you sick, and when you come to washing- 
ton certainly I will prepair a supper for you an I will 
be pleased todo it fore you My deare. But kipe in 
good Harte fore it will not be long before you Will see 
your lover no more at present but Still remane my 
Lover until death from your Trve lover Lidia hoggins, 
i send you a big hug and a kiss.” 

When such loving hearts are yearning for him at 
home, we can appreciate the noble sacrifice which the 
black soldier makes, in fighting for the Union against 
a cruel and remorseless foe. 

The following is an exact copy of an order from a 
sergeant, presented at the Sanitary Commission, by a 
sick soldier:— To the sanitry This man hear has 
kotcht cold an has got scairt an thinks he needs som 
fisick, this Man’s disieas is not daingerus—diarry—but 
He wants Som suop or enny thing he is good, honist 
solder but gits queir things In his hed, Tomas Buttelar 
Sarjant 41 reg U.S. C. T.” 

As [ passed to and from my school, my attention 
was often involuntarily called to thé figure of a tall, 
handsome man, with the shoulder-strap of a first 
lieutenant, sitting always alone, with folded arms, 
gazing in sad and gloomy silence into the fire. They 
told me that his duties were always promptly per- 
formed, and that he fought like a demon in battle, 
yet he rarely spoke, and when not at work would 
pace up and down, wringing his hands, or sit as I saw | 











| him, in sullen loneliness. I took a fancy to this sad 
| character, and longed to learn his story. At length I 








tude made him Il icativ begged 
that he would confide his ceoutbles to me ,promising 
any assistance that lay in my power. To my surprise 
he at once assented. 

“Thave been thinking,” said he, “that it would 
be a relief to tell my sad story to some one and gain 
his sympathy. For two years I have scarcely said a 
word to any human being, and that terrible secret 
has gnawed into my very soul.” He buried his face 
in his hands and groaned. Presently he resumed: 
“Tama Nova-Scotian. My father and grandfather 
followed the sea, and the height of my boyish am- 
bition was to take my first voyage in father’s ship. 
He had fared but roughly on the treacherous deep, 
and warned me to spend my life ashore, but no—to 
sea I must go—and to seal went. When I returned 
to our quiet little village, after a long whaling voyage, 
I learned for the first time, from an old gossip, that a 
widow lady had taken a house in the neighborhood, 
and had long been living there in a vergsecluded and 
mysterious way, with a most charming daughter. 
There were strange stories, she said, told about these 
two, but the more probable account was that the 
husband and father was an English nobleman—that 
he had disgraced the family in some way, and had 
then committed suicide, and that the ladies had fled 
forever from the land of their birth, and taken refuge 
in the solitude of our village of whalemen. My 
curiosity was at once fired. I sought out the young 
lady, and gradually won my way to her intimacy, in 
spite of the violent opposition of her haughty mother. 
I paid my court to her, at first, in mere unthinking 
levity. Most of our old captains could tell some yarns 
of their conquests among the fair sex in bygone days, 
and I thought some triumph of the kind necessary to 
my reputation as a man of spirit. But my heart had 
not yet been rendered sufficiently cold and selfish by 
a wandering and dissipated life; it caught fire from 
the very flame it sought to kindle; and, before I was 
aware of it, I became desperately in love with the 
beautiful and highborn Virginia L. 

In vain I implored the favor of the mother—in 
vain I expatiated upon my worthy parentage, upon 
my superior education, and pointed proudly to the 
trim new whaler of which I had just been made cap- 
tain, assuring her that after one, or, at most, two 
voyages, I should be able to retire from active life, a 
wealthy man. Mrs. L—— worked herself into a 
fury. She drove me from the house, and invoked a 
mother’s curse upon Virginia if she did not discard me 
forever. 

“What was I to do? My positive orders were to 
set sail on the following morning. I remained for 
hours in a state of the most painful irresolution, I 
believed it my duty to give up all hope, but could not 
tear myself away without one last word. I found 
Virginia in the garden. She knew not of myintended 
departure. It broke in at once upon her dream of 
felicity, and when I told her of her mother’s harsh 
treatment of me, she wept with the simple frankness 
of a child. I drew her to my bosom and kissed the 
tears from her soft cheek. I did not meet witha 
repulse, and the sight of beauty thus yielding to my 
arms, and the dread of losing her forever, conspired to 
overwhelm all sense of filial regard. I entreated her 
to leave her home at once, and be the companion of 
my fortunes, and she consented. 

“We were secretly married, and when day dawned 
were standing bravely out tosea. My fair bride, lean- 
ing upon my arm, watched the blue land fade away in 
the distance, and looked, alas, for the last time, upon 
the home of her childhood. 

‘For weeks our voyage was prosperous—the sky 
bright and clear, and Virginia happy as a bird; save 
that at times a shade of melancholy would steal over 
her face, ‘A mother’s curse,’ she would murmur, 
‘there is something terrible in it—it weighs upon my 
soul.’ 

“ Faverable breezes wafted us across the line, and 
far down the southern hemisphere, and we had al- 
ready sharpened our harpoons and stationed a man 
aloft, and were hourly expecting the cheerful cry, 
‘There she blows!’ when an ominous calm and the 
rapid fall of my barometer warned me of the approach 
ofa gale. I rushed on deck, shouting, ‘All hands up 
to shorten sail!’ but it was too late. My men had 
scarcely got their topsails reefed, when I saw the 
squall coming down upon us like a black wall. In an 
instant it was dark as midnight. The sea ran moun- 
tain high, and the howling wind cut off the caps of 
the waves, and filled the air with sheets of spray. 
Our vessel, unprepared for such a shock, was thrown 
on her beam ends, and then, swinging round upon 
her quarter, she lay in the trough of the sea, keeling 
over to leeward so far that the billows made a clean 
breach over her. We were rapidly filling, when 
the mainmast gave ’way—a moment afterwards the 
mizen and foremasts followed, and the ship righted. 


‘“We were now out of immediate danger, but the 
gale still lashed the sea into foam and carried us 
along with the speed of a race-horse. It was not 
until the third day that we saw the sun, and could 
take an observation. This revealed the horror of our 
situation. The storm had blown us down to latitude 
63°, among the icebergs, and our only hope of safety 
was the slight chance of meeting some friendly whaler. 
To add to our distress, the carpenter reported the 
vessel’s hull severely strained and she was leaking 
rapidly. Our pumps had been damaged in the storm, 
and, as a last resort, I caulked duwn the hatches and 
tarred the deck, which at once stopped the leakage 
and kept her afloat. But here were twenty-three 
wretched human beings suffering keenly from cold, 
hunger and thirst, confined to the deck of a dis- 
masted, water-logged hulk, drifting at the mercy of 
the winds! 














then, retiring to a corner, desired him to go on, and 
conduct the services as usual, without minding my 
presence. He began with a very earnest and affect- 
ing exhortation to his fellow-soldiers, and then pro- 
ceeded to explain the words of the good book, both for 
their edification and to show me his extensive knowl- 
edge of biblical statistics. His audience, ut semper, 
expressed their concurrence by groans and exclama- 
tions, which were, to say the least, not always appro- 
priate to the subject matter. 
*‘ We will now, bruderen, turn our intention upon 
(Yes! yes!)—upon de chapter as we’s heard read to 
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“With the utmost economy our scanty supp! 
ship-biscuit and water was soon consumed, ai 
most frightful death began to stare us in the | 
Virginia bore her sufferings without a murmur, b 
could see that she wasted away day by day. 

“On the tenth day after the gale, some of the p 
sufferers were desperate enough to allay their ray 
thirst with salt water, in spite of the entreaties 
warnings of those who knew how terrible are {ts effe 
In a few hours, those who had drank it were sei: 
with violent hysterla and raving madness, which, w: 
many, ended in death. 

“Another night came on; long and anxiously ) 
we gazed on the horizon—in vain had we stret 
our bloodshot eyes in search of relief. In the m« 
ing still no help appeared. The scenes of this day 
too horrible to relate. It was the fourth on which 
poor men had not tasted food. 

“+ ____Savagely 
They glared upon each other. 
and you might have seen 
The | of the ibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish e+ 








“They must now taste human flesh or perish—tl 
was no alternative. 

“Thad thrown my coat over my young and 
cate wife, and, in spite of all her remonstrances, 
forced her to eat the larger part of my scanty sha. 
food, so that now I lay stiffened with cold and 
hausted with hunger, and but half conscious of \ 
passed around me. Still I had a dim perception 
the mate cut out a number of little wooden bl 
that he inscribed some character upon each, and 
tributed them among the starving crowd; that 
cook, meanwhile, had been whetting a great car 
knife; that the mate then called out a number 
—my Virginia calmly arose and answered to it. 
stantly, the terrible truth flashed upon my min’ 
leaped to my feet. ‘ Me! me!" I shrieked, ‘for ¢ 
sake, kill me!” and baring my breast I stag, 
towards thecook. ‘‘‘ Hold!’ cried my bride, ‘ 1: 
but live a day or two longer—for I should neve: 


seized a knife, and, before I could arrest her har 
saw its keen point descending upon her snowy b: 
—and then all was thick darkness—and great j. 
blood and horrible shapes and shrieking de: 
seemed to circle me around; and at last I woke 


English vessel Proserpine, and, before I had stre 
enough to fell the villain to the floor, my mate « 
in and coolly told me how my poor Virginin 
stabbed herself, and how six others had been +: 


had swooned and then gone mad and raved, «: 
horror of horrors'—how they had prolonged 
wretched existencel by forcing into my relu 
jaws theflesh of my beautiful bride! 

“Do you wonder, then,” said he, turning up: 
alook I shall never forget, ‘do you wonder t 
enlisted in this war for the simple purpose of thr: 
away a worthless life? Do you wonder that J] 
mally into battle, and when death will not com« 
I wring my hands and tear my hair?” 

I pressed his hand in silent sympathy, but cou! 
little to comfort him. 

In the next skirmish, he led a desperate c' 
upon the enemy’s works, and when the men ret 
discomfited, he returned not with them—w) 
killed or taken prisoner I could never learn. 

In strange and jarring contrast to this sad 
were the merry jests of the black soldiers, as I : 
walked back to my quarters, 

“Tsay, Jim, do yer see dese yere gunboats? 
claimed one, holding aloft an immense pair of 
shoes; “do yer know Pete wore out hisn, and ' 
him dese, and he couldn’t get de end of his he 


em 

“T don’t reckon he could,” replied Jim; “1 
seed a darkey wid such long heels. At dress | 
he has to carry one foot at ‘right-shoulder-shift 
de other at ‘support-arms’ to avoid tripping ° 
whole line when he comes to ’bout-face. Wh 
day when we was up to Washington on a furlou 
went down into an oyster cellar, and Pete, w) 
wanted to go, got his foot turned sorter #) 
dicular across de door, and he couldn't ge 


nohow.” 

At the colonel’s tent, though it was still d 
a sergeant and four men, whose shaggy beards, 
home-made clothes and general squalidness 
pearance proclaimed them to be rebel deserters 

“ How is it,” I asked them, ‘‘ that your mer 
so many deserters to get through the lines? 
don’t you shoot them, as we do?” 

“Why,” said the sergeant, “ our pickets do 
’em in the day. They are watched and compe) 
but at night they always fire high. You se 
are but few left that believe any longer in t 
rotten confederacy, and we hold if a man thin 
been starved long enough and wants to run, wh 
let him go.” 

“If they always fire at deserters in the da 
how is it that you managed to cross so snugly? 
| “O, that was a little piece of management 
see I was told to take four men and go outs) 
lines to cut wood; now we just understood o: 
other, and after they’d cut wood awhile they ri 
I sung out to the pickets that I'd catch 'em, an 
I pulled out my revolver and gave chase, firing 
up into the trees, and #o we all ‘skyugled’ ir 
Union together.” 

I learned that our men are permitted to ca 
their trade with the enemy’s pickets, of harc 
coffee and jack-knives for tobacco, for this very re 
that, though the practice gives the rebellion su! 


























human flesh—let me be the first!’ And she sudd : 


the trance and found myself lying in the cabin ©: 


ficed before the survivors were rescued, and }" * |‘: 
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“With the utmost economy our scanty supply of 
ship-biscuit and water was soon consumed, anda 
most frightful death began to stare us in the face. 
Virginia bore her sufferings without a murmur, but I 
could see that she wasted away day by day. 

“‘On the tenth day after the gale, some of the poor 
sufferers were desperate enough to allay their raging 
thirst with salt water, in spite of the entreaties and 
warnings of those who knew how terrible are its effects. 
In a few hours, those who had drank it were seized 
with violent hysteria and raving madness, which, with 
many, ended in death. 

“Another night came on; long and anxiously had 
we gazed on the horizon—in vain had we stretched 
our bloodshot eyes in search of relief. In the morn- 
ing still no help appeared. The scenes of this day are 
too horrible to relate. It was the fourth on which my 
poor men had not tasted food. 

b ges Savagely 
They glared upon each other, 
and you might have seen 
The longings of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish eyes." 








“They must now taste human flesh or perish—there 
was no alternative. 

“Thad thrown my coat over my young and deli- 
cate wife, and, in spite of all her remonstrances, had 
forced her to eat the larger part of my scanty share of 
food, so that now I lay stiffened with cold and ex- 
hausted with hunger, and but half conscious of what 
passed around me. Still I had a dim perception that 
the mate cut out a number of little wooden blocks, 
that he inscribed some character upon each, and dis- 
tributed them among the starving crowd; that the 
cook, meanwhile, had been whetting a great carving 
knife; that the mate then called out a number, and 
—my Virginia calmly arose and answered to it. In- 
stantly, the terrible truth flashed upon my mind. I 
leaped to my feet. ‘ Me! me!” I shrieked, ‘for God’s 
sake, kill me!’ and baring my breast I staggered 
towards thecook. ‘‘‘ Hold!’ cried my bride, ‘ I could 
but live a day or two longer—for I should never eat 
human flesh—let me be the first!’ And she suddenly 
seized a knife, and, before I could arrest her hand, I 
saw its keen point descending upon her snowy bosom 
—and then all was thick darkness—and great jets of 
blood and horrible shapes and shrieking demons 
seemed to circle me around; and at last I woke from 
the trance and found myself lying in the cabin of the 
English vessel Proserpine, and, before I had strength 
enough to fell the villain to the floor, my mate came 
in and coolly told me how my poor Virginia had 
stabbed herself, and how six others had been sacri- 
ficed before the survivors were rescued, and how I 
had swooned and then gone mad and raved, and— 
horror of horrors'—how they had prolonged my 
wretched existencel by forcing into my reluctant 
jaws theflesh of my beautiful bride! 

“Do you wonder, then,” said he, turning upon me 
alook I shall never forget, “do you wonder that I 
enlisted in this war for the simple purpose of throwing 
away a worthless life? Do you wonder that I rush 
mally into battle, and when death will not come, that 
I wring my hands and tear my hair?” 

I pressed his hand in silent sympathy, but could say 
little to comfort him. 

In the next skirmish, he led a desperate charge 
upon the enemy’s works, and when the men returned 
discomfited, he returned not with them—whether 
killed or taken prisoner I could never learn. 

In strange and jarring contrast to this sad story, 
were the merry jests of the black soldiers, as I slowly 
walked back to my quarters. 

“Tsay, Jim, do yer see dese yere gunboats?” ex- 
claimed one, holding aloft an immense pair of army 
shoes; “do yer know Pete wore out hisn, and I guv 
him dese, and he couldn’t get de end of his heel into 
’em.” 

“T don’t reckon he could,” replied Jim; “I never 
seed a darkey wid such long heels. At dress parade 
he has to carry one foot at ‘right-shoulder-shift,’ and 
de other at ‘support-arms’ to avoid tripping up de 
whole line when he comes to ’bout-face. Why, one 
day when we was up to Washington on a furlough, we 
went down into an oyster cellar, and Pete, when he 
wanted to go, got his foot turned sorter slantin- 
dicular across de door, and he couldn’t get out, 
nohow.” 

At the colonel’s tent, though it was still day, sat 
a sergeant and four men, whose shaggy beards, coarse 
home-made clothes and general squalidness of ap- 
pearance proclaimed them to be rebel deserters. 

“ How is it,” I asked them, “that your men allow 
so many deserters to get through the lines? Why 
don’t you shoot them, as we do?” 

“Why,” said the sergeant, “our pickets do shoot 
’em in the day. They are watched and compelled to, 
but at night they always fire high. You see there 
are but few left that believe any longer in the old 
rotten confederacy, and we hold if a man thinks he’s 
been starved long enough and wants to run, why we'll 
let him go.” 

“If they always fire at deserters in the day time, 
how is it that you managed to cross so snugly?” 

“O, that was a little piece of management. You 


tial aid, it at the same time produces so friendly a 
feeling between the conflicting hosts that desertions 
from them become very much more frequent. 

So completely has all malice been laid aside, that, 
as Major —— told me, when the two armies lay camped 
on opposite banks of the Rappahannock, the men, after 
firing at each other among the trees, according to 
orders, all through the long summer’s day, would, by 
mutual consent, suspend hostilities at evening and 
take a refreshing bath together, ducking and splash- 
ing their mortal enemies in the most playful manner. 
Atone place on our side of the stream was a fine 
orchard of pear trees, and near this had a famous 
sharpshooter established his station, whence he could 
with safety serve his country by picking off the 
*« Johnny Rebs” one by one. But our sharpshooter 
liked pears, and used to look with longing eyes at the 
delicious fruit hard by. Finding that every attempt 
to pluck them brought over a volley of minie-balls 
from his envious antagonists, he concluded to send 
them a peace-offering, and accordingly hollowed out 
alittle boat, loaded it with pears, and fixing a tiny 
sail, let the wind watt his present across the river. 
The offering was gratefully accepted, and after that 
time it was understood that, however many officers 
fell before his unerring aim, the sharpshooter was to 
beallowed to visit the orchard once a day, unmolested, 
on condition of his paying his regular tribute of a boat 
load of the fruit each fair day. 

“Have you noticed nothing strange in the actions 
of those gray-backs opposite?” said the colonel one 
day; ‘‘there was not a bush, I am certain, between 
that little battery of ours and their opposite ramparts 
a week ago, and now, you see, there is quite a clump. 
I fear some foul play ison hand.” And he perched 
Joe and me in lofty trees as “crows,” to take obser- 
vations with his best glasses. 

We soon satisfied ourselves that men were engaged 
behind their evergreen cover in transporting earth 
upon barrows and drags from a great black hole in 
the ground. 

“ They are undoubtedly undermining Battery No. 
9,” said the colonel, “for, if merely digging a well, 
they would surely have no object in concealing it.” 
At dusk a squad of men set to work and quietly re- 
moved the guns and all else of value from the doomed 
fort; and none too soon either, for at midnight broad 
sheets of flame flared into the sky, and with a terrific 
roar the foundations of the battery were upheaved. 
Owing to our lucky discovery of the plot, the only 
damage done us was the loss of the fort itself; and as 
their gunpowder was of far more value to them than 
the battery to us, we proclaimed it a victory, and 
cheered lustily. 

There is an end to all things under the sky, and so 
there was to our sojourn in thearmy. We bade fare- 
well with real regret to all the brave and noble hearts, 
both among officers and privates, whose friendship we 
had won during our stay, and set out sadly to return 
to the dull routine of citizen’s life. 

When we reached the Aiken pontoon bridge, the 
draw was again open, but this time two small steamers 
were carrying the last wretched survivors of Southern 
barbarism from the foul dungeons of Richmond and 
Danville to their homes—to die. 

The horrible condition of our exchanged prisoners 
has been often described, but let me say that it has 
not been, and cannet be, exaggerated. Would that 
all rebel-sympathizers of the North could have gazed 
with us upon the squalid, emaciated bodies, the deep 
sunken cheek and protruding eye of these young 
patriots; could have seen them lying in a dying con- 
dition, with that look of hopeless despair which is so 
characteristic of the Libby; could have watched those 
who were able to crawl actually licking the grease 
from the boat’s machinery, or eagerly sucking lumps 
of tallow, too impatient to wait for the coming meal. 
The next morning we followed them in the steamer 
to Annapolis, and so ended our “ Vacation in the 
Army.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY COUSIN JULIA. 


BY MRS. 8S. GIBSON FOSTER. 

HAIRPINS were my Cousin Julia’s weakness. She 
disdained elaborate and fantastic coiffures. Bando- 
lines and pomades never intruded upon her toilet 
table. Hairpins were the agency to which she trusted 
to confine the masses of dead black hair that coiled 
around her noble head. Profusely indeed did she 
supply them, and extravagantly we rallied her upon 
the habit; perhaps envying a little the effect of the 
stately simplicity with which her luxuriant locks 
were, arranged, compared with which our lustrous 
tresses and sunny ringlets seemed tawdry and finical. 
We condoled with her upon the burden she must 
bear. We called her the Princess of the Iron Crown, 
Joan of Arc in casque of steel. We affected to trace 
her footsteps by the hairpins she sowed in her path; 
and persisted that they tinkled along her way with a 
tintinabulation like that of the dame in the nursery 


nursery harrow our young souls, that of Bluebeard 
used to have most interest for me. I continue to look 
upon it as a marvellous production of romance. I 
wonder it has never been introduced into opera. La 
Forza del Destino reminds one of it, but the compari- 
son is not to the credit of Verdi. It stands out from 
all volksliede and fairy tales. I think its author had 
asubtler purpose than appears, or builded better 
than he knew. My sisters, let us rightly read the 
parable. Dead images of old loves may be hidden in 
asecret chamber of the heart, against which your 
own loves to beat. Well will it be for each of us, well 
for our safety and comfort, if we check every longing 
to look therein, and content ourselves that the door is 
locked. 

Doctor Lee was not my ideal of a husband. His 
slender fingers were better adapted to the scalpel 
than the scimetar, and his trim, precise form and 
features would have been altogether incongruous with 
oriental vestments. He is older, fatter and more 
brusque in manner now. In those days he wag scru- 
pulously affable and quiet, with a soupcon of sub- 
dandyism in his dress and deportment. When we 
gathered around the fireside lampat evening, Julia’s 
head upon his shoulder, while 1 pursued some frivo- 
lous lady-work, and he read to us from magazine or 
novel, I thought that after all there was “something 
in it,” and my mind rambled away to the stalwart 
youth who had promised to miss me and be miser- 
able in my absence. It was Arcadia ina parlor; only 
I feared that my swain, at that moment, might be 
exchanging his ribbon-decked crook for a billiard- 
cue, and his oaten pipe for a cigar. But it never 
entered my head to doubt the perfect felicity of my 
cousin. 

Until one morning I found her in tears! I busied 
myself about the room a moment, that I might not 
obtrude upon her abruptly. She did not raise her 
head to speak or look at me. I stole to her side, 
and pushing the hair from her temple, kissed her. 

* Julia,” I said, ‘don’t you love me?” 

Still silent, still concealing her face, she slid her 
hand into mine I pressed it tenderly. 

“And, Julia, don’t you believe I love you?” 

She returned the pressure of my hand. 

I placed my arm over her waist, I drew her closer 
to me. I laid my cheek against hers, and waited. 
Her tears flowed faster for a moment, and her sobs 
were heavy. Then she grew calmer, and I heard 
her say: 

“Tam very, very wicked.” 

I would not contradict her. 

* Certainly you are, to hide away here and cry, when 
you ought to be so happy. Did it prick its fingers 
with a hairpin?” 

She laughed a little, fluttering, hysterical laugh, 
and answered: 

“‘T have been miserably jealous.” 

I was astonished. Doctor Lee was a Bluebeard 
then, after all. 

Then she rose and bathed her face and eyes, and 
tried to look and feel cheerful. I saw it was going to 
be a failure. 

“Don’t try it, Julia. Lie down here. I know your 
head aches, doesn’t it?” 

“Dreadfully.” ; 

Then I left her. When I returned she was sleep- 
ing. But the tears of her grief remained, and now 
and then a little sigh was audible. 

I sat sewing by her side. Arcadia was in disorder. 
A storm had arisen, and the poor sheep were scattered 
on the hills. As I sat pityingly by her it was well 
for my pining Corydon that he was far away. Think- 
ing thus, I was not aware that my cousin had waked, 
until turning slightly I saw her eyes fixed upon my 
face. 

“Margaret,” she said, ‘‘I am going to tell you all 
about it. I cannot bear it all alone any longer. May 
I tell you?” 

Thad heard a great many lectures on the impro- 
priety of receiving the confidence of young married 
folks. I felt my conscience draw one way. But the 
other way tugged my avidity for information; not, I 
hope, idle curiosity, but a need I felt of understand- 
ing what was just beginning to seem to me the 
“proper study” of womankind, namely—man. At 
any rate, I lulled the little monitor with this sop. 

“Do you notice, Margaret, that the doctor goes out 
early every evening, shortly after dinner?” 

“Which I infer to arise from the demands of 
his professional practice,” I answered, in stately 
wise. 

‘IT thought so at first. But itis become a regular 
habit. He is not called out. And why should he 
take that time in the day, so unusuala one, and every 
day too, to call on a patient? Besides, I asked him 
the other evening, when he returned, if he had been 
to see a sick person, and he answered, ‘ No, only went 
out on a little business.’ ” 

“Ts that all, Julia?” 

“ Not quite.” Then she blushed. ‘“ Proinise not to 
think meanly of me, Margaret. But last evening, 
when you were writing love-letters in your room,” 
(here I blushed) “ I followed him.” 





rhyme, who ‘‘ has music wherever she goes.”’ 





see I was told to take four men and go outside the 


I sung out to the pickets that I’d catch ’em, and then 
I pulled out my revolver and gave chase, firing away 
up into the trees, and so we all ‘skyugled’ into the 
Union together.” 

I learned that our men are permitted to carry on 
their trade with the enemy’s pickets, of hard tack, 
coffee and jack-knives for tobacco, for this very reason ; 
that, though the practice gives the rebellion substan- 











lines to cut wood; now we just understood one an- | 
other, and after they’d cut wood awhile they run, and | 


Of our “ rosebud garden of girls” she was the first 
to marry. Her bridal tour was a brief one, and be- 
fore the honeymoon was over, I had a pressing invi- 
tation to visit “the doctor” and herself at their 
country home. Now 1am constitutionally eager for 
obtaining practical information, and at the moment 


bliss was one which I considered myself—from tender 
| circumstances involving my interest—justified in in- 
vestigating. So I went. 

| Among the tales with which the viceregents of the 


Julia’s letter reached me the question of domestic | 


She went on to say that he had turned into a lane, 
Hobbs’s lane, I think, which led past the rear of 
warehouses, and in which were but a few humble 





dressed in an old worn and faded suit, and with a 
close cap upon his head. A moment he was visible, 
and then passed, apparently, into an inner apart- 
ment, the door of which he closed. The growing 
darkness, and a sense of loneliness in the unfrequented 
alley, combined, with the feeling of intrusion anda 
hundred vague fears that arose in her mind, to induce 
her to hurry away and homeward. 

Vainly I ransacked my brain for an explanation. 
I suggested chemical or scientific experiment, But 
had he not his laboratory? I hinted at dissection, 
but the place, the time, the solitary visit, made this 
impossible. I think I did not scruple to speak of 
counterfeiting and forgery. It was of no use. Her 
mind was in that state when trifles light as air are 
sacred proof, and she would not be cajoled out of her 
cherished fears. 

A dreary day passed. Evening came, and with it- 
dinner. I would have had Julia keep her room, on 
the excuse of her aching head. She persisted, how- 
ever, in assuming her usual place at table. It was 
an unusually quiet meal. In vain the husband tried 
tointroduce an animated conversation. Julia listened 
languidly and abstractedly, and my own fancy was 
too busy to allow me toreply. Tired of hearing his 
own monologues, at length the doctor continued his 
meal in silence. 

At the usual hour he rose to leave the house. As 
he did so he took from his waistcoat pocket a little 
package, and handed it to Julia. 

“This is yours, I believe,” was all he said. When 
he had gone, she opened it. It contained only a 
hairpin. 

Her grief broke out afresh. Bitterly she upbraided 
herself with her suspicions, and declared that she 
had been found out, and had thus forfeited the re- 
spect of the best of men. She had no patience with 
me when I undertook to extenuate her offence. She 
visited upon herself a torrent of reproaches. She 
could never look him frankly in the face again. He 
would despise her. She had actedas a spy upon him, 
she had dared to suspect him, had dogged his foot- 
steps, and he had taken this means to show her that 
he knew it. 

I consoled her, or at least I tried to, as best I could. 
She begged me not to leave her, and to take her to 
my own bed that night. I consented. Exhaustion 
brought repose to her, but I passed a miserable night. 
Not only my sympathy with my cousin tormented 
me, but I felt a cold gloom stealing over my own fair 
anticipations. Are men all alike, I wonder, and is 
love a delusion only? Are we all, in turn, victims? 

Two wretched, wretched days passed. The sun- 
shine of my cousin’s life seemed to have faded, and 
she moved listlessly and wearily about her household, 
disregarding alike my own attempts at comfort and 
her husband’s expressions of tender and anxious 
solicitude. 

On the second day we had a guest todinner. It 
was a young man to whom I have made reference be- 
fore. Tothe others he pretended that an affair of 
business had brought him to town; tome he protested 
that he should have pined away into a shadow if he 
had remained longer without a sight of me. Julia 
roused herself to entertain him, and, as the dinner 
was good, I think he suspected nothing of the exist- 
ing state of things. 

Dinner over, Doctor Lee asked Tom to take a short 
walk with him, promising to keep him safely, and 
return him to me unimpaired. So he did. 

We -Tom and I—were walking in the garden that 
evening. 

“What a prig that doctor is!” said he. 

I asked him for an explanation. 

“Why, this evening, after dinner, he takes me out 
and down a dark, dingy lane, up a rickety staircase, 
puts on an old coat and close cap, and then invites 
me to smoke a cigar with him. Now his wife doesn’t 
like him to smoke, he says—in fact, he promised her, 
or half-promised her, not to while he was courting 
her, and so he has this little den where he goes for 
the purpose, and a rig that he puts on to keep the 
scent out of his hair and clothing. Where are you 
running to now?” 

I think I had forgotten my dignity and had adopted 
the pas dé charge. I hastily sought my cousin; I 
waved my handkerchief as a flag at once of truce and 
triumph. I seized her around the waist, I whirled 
her in a two-step waltz, I sang, I whistled, I was 
guilty of I know not what extravagances. Then I 
subsided and explained. 

‘* Now no tears, no nonsense,” I exclaimed. ‘I am 
going to find the doctor and tell him he may smoke 
hereafter where he will, in the parlor, at the dinner 
table, in bed, if he likes. AndIam going to bring 
Tom here like a good boy to be kissed.” 

Doctor Lee explained his feeble joke about the hair- 
pin. He had gone upon his morning visits with it 
dangling in his right whisker, and advertising to his 
patients how recently he had kissed his wife. 

And so it all ended in smoke. 


MAPS. 

The first regular map on record was one of brass or 
copper, made for Cleomenes, King of Sparta, just 
before his setting out on his expedition to attack the 
Persian empire. There exist several evidences that 








residences. At length he reached an old frame 
these he passed, opened a door with a key that he 
| took from his pocket and went in. Her first impulse 
| was to demand admission. Butasshe stood upon the 
| platform at the head of the stairs, a part of the interior 
| of the room her husband had entered was visible to 
| her, through a window. The room was lit within. 


| As she stood by the door she saw at length the doctor 


building, with a flight of steps against the wall. Up | 


the Athenians were well acquainted with the use of 
| maps. Roman generals, after a victory, were in the 
| habit of showing to the people on their return, a 
| painting or map of the country they had conquered. 
Maps and charts were introduced into England about 
| 1489, by Bartholomew, the brother of Christopher 
| Columbus, who was detained for some time in Eng- 

land by Henry VII., and procured a maintenance by 
| making and selling them. 
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our men out of their supplies. We thought better of 
Ould, but always conceded that Turner was a brute 
and arascal of the first water——At Washington, 
the trial of the assassins will be secret, but some of 
the evidence will be published. The trial will be the 
most interesting that ever occurred in this country. 
—It is said that President Johnson is annoyed at 
the attacks on General Sherman. He need not be 
alarmed, Sherman has done too much for the coun- 
try to be crushed for one failure——The Metropolitan 
Police Bill has passed the legislature, and unless the 
governor vetoes it, we shall be as helpless as a nurs- 
ing baby, at the mercy of a few men.—Emigration 
to Maryland and Virginia has alrealy commenced. 
Land cheap and good can be obtained in farms to suit. 
These are just such chances as our farmers like, and 
many will settle in those States.——Connecticut has 
passed the d t abolishing slavery. Four 
more States are needed, and they will come along 
during the year.—Jeff Thompson, a rebel of some 
renown, has surrendered his army on the same terms 
that Lee received.——In all Europe the indignation 
at the assassination of President Lincoln is most in- 
tense. Meetings were called, and resolutions of con- 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The president is taking measures to bring to pun- 
isl t the tors of the sch to assassinate 
Mr. Lincoln. During the past week he has offered a 
reward of $100,000 for the capture of Jeff Davis, the 
most guilty man of all the rebels of the South, for 
Jeff could have stayed the whirlwind of secession if 
he had not been mad with disappointment and ambi- 
tion because he was not nominated as president at 
Charleston. He urged the movements that ensued, 
and was elected chief of the confederacy as a reward 
for his crime. His head is a valuable one, but it must 
rest uneasy at the present time, for he is hunted like 
a mad dog, hated by the men he led to ruin, with no 
place that he can callhome. An able man was Jeff, 
but a wilful one; and through his wilfulness we won 
some of our victories, for which the Lord render us 
thankful. If caught he should be punished, but if 
hanged there would be a how! all over Christendom 
at the inhumanity of the Americans, and those who 
howled the loudest would be the very ones averse to 
showing mercy in their own country. Next to Jeff, 
charged with the knowledge of the assassination, is 
Clement C. Clay, a notorious gambler. Only $25,000 
is offered for his arrest. Then comes Jacob Thomp- 
son, a thief who stole money when in his Washington 
department, and fled with it. He should be hanged 
without mercy; so we hope some one will win the 
$25,000 offered for his head. Then comes Beverly 
Tucker, a wretch who is fond of whiskey and lying. 
He aint worth $25,000, while George N. Saunders, 
who had rather tell a lie than the truth, and rather 
be drunk than sober, will be astonished to learn that 
$25,000 is offered for his bloated carcass. We have 
not the least doubt but that he would commit murder 
if he had the courage, but being destitute of that, he 
would not scruple to hire assassins or to plan crimes. 
He should be shut up and deprived of liquor. Then 
his punishment would be so great that he would pray 
for death or whiskey. He is a greasy scoundrel, and 
will keep out of harm’s way. William C. Cleary is 
worth only $10,000, being the tool of the others. May 
they all be caught, and if found guilty, punished as 
they deserve. No doubt they were guilty of originat- 
ing the raids in our territory. They went to Canada 
for such a purpose, but the rascals took good care not 
to lead the attacks. It is intimated that our govern- 
ment will make a demand on Canada for the surren- 
der of the criminals, and some accounts intimate that 
if such a demand is made, the Canadian authorities 
will comply with the request, which our readers are 
not required to believe until they see evidence that 

such friendship exists.——Secretary Mallory of the 
rebel navy department was reported captured at 
Pensacola last week. His fortunes and his rams 
tumbled together. He had so much confidence with 
one of the latter, that he placed a son on board, and 
that son went to the bottom when the ram started in 
the same direction. Mallory is not yet captured.— 
Congressman Harris of Maryland, a rabid specimen 
of all that is bitter and hateful, is on trial for treason. 
He knows enough to do better.—Some 600,000 blank 
discharges are being printed tor the army.——A mon- 
ument is to be erected in Washington in memory of 
Mr. Lincoln.—Sixty out of ninety vessels of the 
North Atlantic squadron have been mustered out of 
service.——Exporting of arms and munitions of war 
has been permitted once more. We can supply the 
world with all that makes an army great and success- 
ful.——It is now supposed that the Fenians will arm 
themselves and get rea:ly for their allotted work.—— 
At Gallop’s Island and Readville some 1700 recruits 








of Canada.—Turner, the notorious scoundrel who 
treated our prisoners in so inhuman a manner at the 
Libby Prison, is captured, and living on bread and 
water in a dungeon where there is but little light and 


lol freely oftered.— All the English papers now 
admit that the South has gone up, and that no hope 
is left.——The Bey of Tunis is to send an aid to this 
country to congratulate us on our victorics. As the 
bey has just concluded the humane task of giving 
twelve men 2000 blows each, for some trifling offence, 
we can rightly estimate his congratulations.——Sher- 
idan the bold is in Washington. He is an ornament, 
wherever he is. Long may he ride. We should like 
to engage him, when peace is smiling over the land, 
and raids are unknown, to write a series of sketches on 
cavalry tactics ——The women and men employed at 
Mount Vernon are rabid secesh, indolent and defiant. 
Northern money bought Mount Vernon. Let us, 
therefore, have patriots in office at that place, not 
blatant rebels. —All rebel prisoners, on taking the 
oath, are to be released, excepting general officers. 
— Johnston’s farewell address to his army, was a 
modest document compared with Lee’s bulletin.—— 
Semmes, the sea rover, Beauregard, Hardee and For- 
rest, were surrendered by Johnston, and are on 
parole.-——The English have been bitten in the most 
beautiful manner by the rebel loan. One old John 
Bull blockhead took nearly $10,000,000. 


HARD ON THE TOWN. 

North Adams is known as a pleasant village in the 
Berkshire section of Massachusetts. A few days 
since, a mysterious gentleman, a stranger, engaged 
board at the village hotel. He desired that no per- 
son would speak to him except the landlord. He 
was good-looking and well-dressed. Several ladies 
endeavored to make his acquaintance, but failed. 
Finally the bolder ones appointed a committee of five 
to visit him. They did so,and stated their business. 
He eyed them, and replied: “I am a stranger and a 
criminal. I was convicted in New York of a heavy 
crime. The judge sentenced me to eight years in 
Sing Sing, or to live in North Adams six months, I 
chose the latter.” The ladies retired, and the stranger 
was not again disturbed. 


WISE PROVERBS. 
Better go about than to fall into the ditch. 
When a thing is done, advice comes too late. 
Anger dieth quickly with a good man. 
For that thou canst do thyself rely not on another. 
On a good bargain think twice. 
He who lieth late in bed his estate feels it. 
He that blows in the dust fills his eyes. 
When you ride a young colt see that your saddle be 
well girt. 








New Music.—Henry Tolman & Co., 291 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
and choice music: ‘When Sherman marched down 
to the sea,” a song; ‘‘ Live but one moment,” asong; 
“Molly Mavrone,” a ballad; “I cannot leave the 
battle-field,” a song and chorus; ‘ Poor robin red- 
breast,” a song; “‘When the stars are smiling in 
the skies,” a song; “Castle Olden,” a ballad; 
‘* Weep for the heroes as they fall,” a song. 








GOLDEN HArr.—The ladies in Paris are all try- 
ing to make their hair golden. It is the correct thing 
to call it “ golden,” but the right reading is “red.” 
The cunning plan by which the color is imparted to 
the locks isa science which ought to be ranked as the 
“carroty’d art-ery,” as being so closely connected 
with the vein. 





HIDEOUS WATERFALLS.—The waterfall, original- 
ly a very graceful arrangement, is now rendered par- 
ticularly ungainly and unbecoming because of its 
enormous increase in amplitude. An honest Irish- 
man asked a lady if she was travelling far? “No. 
Why do you inquire?”—* Because I see you have a 
large bag on the back of your neck.” 





NEw ZEALAND.—John Bull has his hands full in 
New Zealand. The Maories fight hard. They lately 
attacked the British camp with great resolution, and 
it was only after several hours’ hard fighting they 
were driven back. 





GrRAss BurTER.—A New York paper says the 
farmers all along the Brandywine are rejoicing in 
fresh and ample pasturage for their cattle, and grass 
butter will soon be found in the markets everywhere. 





few comforts. Ould is also imprisoned for cheating 


We hope everywhere includes Boston. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“ THE OLD HAND-CARTMAN,” by George L, AIKEN. 

“Tom REID’s JOKE,” by Kate Howe. 

“ ORIANA,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 

‘* SAVED; a Love Story,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

“OLIE EpMONDS’s PREMONITIONS,” by Nell Clif- 
ford. 

“A COLLEGE SORAPE,” by Will Rochester. 

“FROM DIXIE TO Nassau: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
“Our Youne Fouks’ CLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“* POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” by George H. Seymour. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“THE GAME-KEEPER’S Son,” by Wm. K. Neville. 

“A MARBLE WOMAN: or, The Mysterious Model,” 
by A. M. Barnard. 

“ANNIVERSARIES, @ Sonnet,” by Miss Camilla 
Willian. 

“ BABy’s Cup,” by George Bancroft Griffith. 

« BETRAYED—DESERTED—HEART-BROKEN,” by 
Henry Ames Blood. 

“AT THE Door,” by Frederic Howe Marion. 

‘* FAITH,” by Helen Maye. 


PLAIN TALK TO A KING. 

When King Leopold, travelling incognito, recently 
made a short stay at Marseilles, he entered the Cafe 
Bodoul, and sat down at a table close to two persons 
who were playing dominoes. He appeared to watch 
the game with interest, and even madea slight move- 
ment of impatience wh awrong domino was 
played. The player observed the gesture, and said: 

“Perhaps you would not have played so?” 

“No,” said the king, “I should not.” 

Some minutes later, the king again manifested his 
disapproval; and the player then remarked, with 
some ill humor: 

* You think I have again played wrong?” 

“ Yes,” replied his majesty. ‘‘ I should have played 
the double-tive.” 

The player felt annoyed, and, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and said: 

“You are a donkey!” 

A moment after, the king rose, paid his reckoning, 
and withdrew. During this scene, the domino-player 
had noticed that one of the waiters kept making signs 
to him, which he could not understand; and, after 
the king’s departure, he asked tor an explanation. 

“IT merely wanted to let you know,” said the 
waiter, “‘ that you were talking to the King of the 
Belgians. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the player; “then I am 
afraid 1 have not been over-polite.” 

The waiter seemed fully to concur in the opinion. 











IN PRISON. 

Dick Turner, who held a command in the interior 
of Libby Prison (under General Lee), and was noted 
for his meanness and cruelty to Federal prisoners, is 
in our hands, and is now confined in the lowest and 
darkest dungeon beneath the prison in which he once 
tyrannized over those committed to his charge. He 
has been restricted to as spare a diet as he ever pre- 
scribed for the “‘ Yankees,” who were his especial re- 
pugnance. Ould, the rebel commissioner of ex- 
change, is also in prison, and it is related that he rob- 
bed our men of the supplies that were sent to them, 
and committed other acts of a mean nature, for 
which he should be made to suffer. 





SERVANTS. 

When three or four ladies of the middle class meet 
together, and have a long, semi-confidential chat, 
whatever subjects they skim or dip into, the standing 
dish of their conversation is “servants.” It is both 
safe and common ground. Women must be very in- 
timate, or very silly, or both, to discuss ‘ husbands.” 
No doubt there is a tempting traitorous flavor about 
this topic which enables a wife to take a theoretical 
revenge for offences, small or otherwise; but still, 
however slighted she may be, a wise woman feels that 
it is a nice and delicate process, requiring infinite 
skill, to chastise her other half effectually when her 
own share of the whole is alone present. He, the 
offending half, is comfortably reading the paper at his 
club, or grinding at his office, or out in the fields; but 
wherever he may be, he is profoundly unconscious of 
the whipping which is laid on him at home, both 
while it is being administered, and after it is over. 
Neither she nor her confidante tells him a word about 
it, for one of the conditions of the revelation is silence. 
Thus, if a sensitive woman has been drawn into con- 
fidential complaints about her husband to another, 
the result is generally no relief, but an uncomfortable 
suspicion that she has bared herself to fresh pain. 
Depend upon it, suffering wives mostly hold their 
tongues. Then, again, it is impossible to get real 
sympathy in the troubles of marriage from unmarried 
women. Maids’ husbands are perfect. The subject 
of children, moreover, is a restricted one. Doting 
mothers are indifferent to the praises of other babies, 
and complaints about children want the spice of 
treachery which gives a whet to those about hus- 
bands. The essence of most piquant confidence is 
evil. Your genuine tattler seldom cares to speak or 
hear good about any one. Even harmless chat is 
generally languid except some person be discussed 
and blamed. There must be some subject in which 
all are interested, and about which all can complain. 
True, maids and childless wives can sit in judgment 
on their neighbors and acquaintances, but there is 
need of much caution in this indulgence, for friends 
are sometimes defended behind their backs, and 
slanderers are occasionally stung themselves. 

But “servants” are safe and common ground. 
Your conversation is both personal and querulous, 
and yet there is no accompanying sense of humilia- 
tion. You have not to bewail an inseparable tie; 
indeed, the consciousness of being able to dismiss 
the offender makes a sort of background of magna- 
nimity to your sufferings. You seem to bear and 
forbear. When you say that you do not think 
you can put up with Martha’s carelessness or im- 
pudence any longer, you hint at the consideration 
and gentleness you have shown yourself. ‘ Will you 
believe it? She actually,” etc. ‘No,really? Well, 
I always,” etc. 

In fact, there are no good old-fashioned servants 
left—the race has perished. Mind you, we are not 
now speaking in the person of one of the lady-inter- 
locutors at a social palaver, but summing up their 
conclusions. The race of old-fashioned, faithful, de- 
voted servants has perished. © 





GGF°SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00,each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











AN INGENIOUS CONTRIVANCE.—An ing con- 
trivance has been invented by a Mr. Adolphe Baab, 
to prevent robberies from iron safes, or other deposi- 
tories of property. It consists of an electrical apja- 
ratus, which, by the ordinary system of telegraphic 
street wires, can be placed in communication with 
the nearest police station, and which, on the slightest 
attempt to tamper with any part of the safe, will 
sound an alarm, and not only inform the police that 
a robbery is in progress, but acquaint them, by means 
of a number, with the precise safe that is being 
attacked. 





REBEL OPINIONS.—A number of citizens of Fred- 
ericksburg were disputing about the merits of differ- 
ent rebel generals. Finally a countryman summed 
up his own views thus: ‘Jackson was the flankingest 
general! we ever had, but Johnston was the fallback- 
ingest!” The remark was accepted as the sense of 
the company, which at once dispersed. 





RELIc-HUNTERS.—The boat in which Booth cross- 
ed over the Potomac into Virginia has been brought 
up to Washington. It is a small, dilapidated batteau, 
with two oars. Relic-hunters at once set to wurk to 
chip off pieces from the seats and other parts of the 
boat, but it was taken away from them as soon as 
possible, and locked up. 





NEw IDEA.—An arrangement has been invented 
in Philadelphia to prevent horse-cars running over 
anybody. The inventor attached it to a car, and 
then laid down on the track, and was thrust aside 
without injury. 





PETERSBURG, VA.—This place begins to look up 
again; but many of its buildings let in the outside 
air yet. The Express, which was a month ago a rebel 
paper, is now published by the same proprietor as a 
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The publishers of the FLAG oF oUR Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
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ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
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have been mustered out of service.—It is seriously 
proposed to enlist a corps of men to enter the Mexi- 
can service, and offices have been opened in Wash- 
ington to recruit veterans. Thousands would go, but 
it wont answer at this time. Government may wink 
the matter out of sight, the same as the French 
winked at the escape of the rams, but there will be 
eager protests.——An alliance between France and 
England was talked of, but did not succeed, for the 
reason that the latter nation would be glad to get rid 
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MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy is a fear! 
What is it but the telescope of tru 
Which strips the distance of its p! 
And brings life near in utter darkn 
Making the cold reality too real.—/ & tess 


Go, you may call it madness, fol) 
You shall not chase my gloom 

There ‘s such a charm in melanc’ 
I would not, if I could, be gay 


There is no music in this life 

That sounds with happy laugh: . ae 
There 's not a string attuned to | 

But has its chord of melancho 


O melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom: . nae 
The ooze, to show what coast thy slu;, 
Might cas‘liest harbor in.— Shakspear 


Ah, there are moments for us here, w! aeolee iw 
Life's inequalities, and woe, and car wort 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


MELANCHOLY. 


Melancholy is a fearful gift; 
What is it but the telescope of truth? 
Which strips the dist of its ph i 
And brings life near in utter darkness, 
Making the cold reality too real.—Byron. 





Go, you may call it madness, folly, 

You shall not chase my gloom away; 
There ‘s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be gay !—Rogers. 


There is no music in this life 

That sounds with happy laughter solely; 
There ‘s not a string attuned to mirth, 

But has its chord of melancholy.—Hood. 


O melancholy! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish carrack 
Might eas‘liest harbor in.— Shakspeare. 


Ah, there are moments for us here, when, seeing 
Life's inequalities, and woe, and care, 
The burdens laid upon our mortal being 
Seem heavier than the human heart can bear. 
Phebe Carey. 


But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest melancholy ! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view, 

O'erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue.— Milton. 


SOLITUDE. 
O sacred solitude! divine retreat! 
Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! 
By the pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid, 
The genuine offspring of her loved embrace; 
(Strangers on earth!) are innocence and peace. 
Young. 
T am alone; and yet 
In the still solitude there is a rush 
Around me, as were met 
A crowd of viewless wings; I hear a gush 
Of uttered harmonies.— George W. Bethune. 


It is not that my lot is low 

That makes this silent tear to flow; 

It is not grief that bids me moan; 

It is that I am all alone.—H. K. White. 


Yet in my dreams a form I view, 

That thinks on me and loves me, too; 

I start, and when the vision’s flown, 

I weep that I am all alone.—H/. K. White. 


If, from society we learn to live, 
‘Tis solitude should teach us how to die; 
It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 
No hollow aid; alone—man with his God must strive. 
Byron. 
Alone! alone! how drear it is 
Always to be alone !— Willis, 
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a Marble Woman: 


—OR,— 


THE MYSTERIOUS MODEL. 
A NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 


BY A. M. BARNARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ V.V: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 


CHAPTER III. 


GERMAIN. 


OR a week, Cecil saw little of 
Yorke, as, contrary to his cus- 
tom, he was out a greater part 
each day, and when at home 
was so taciturn and absorbed 
that he was scarcely more than a 
shadow in the house. Sheasked 
no questions, appeared uncon. 
scious of any change, and work- 
ed busily upon a new design, 
thinking bitter thoughts the 
while. Alfred never came, and 
Cecil missed him; but Yorke 
was well satisfied, for the purpose 
formed so long ago had never 
changed; and though the young 
man’s love endangered its fulfil- 
ment, that cloud had passed by, leaving the girl all 
his own again. She, too, seemed to cherish some 
purpose, that soon showed its influence over her; for 
her face daily grew more cold and colorless, her man- 
ner quieter, her smiles fewer, her words briefer, her 
life more nun-like than ever, till unexpected events 
changed the current of her thoughts, and gave her 
new mysteries to brood over. 

One evening, as Cecil sat drawing, while Yorke 
paced restlessly up and down, he said, suddenly, af- 
ter watching her fot several minutes: 

“ Cecil, will you do me a great favor?” 

“ With pleasure, if I can and ought,” she answered, 
without pausing in her work. 





“T am sure you can, I think you ought, yet I can- 
not explain why I ask it, although it will annoy and 
perplex you. Will you have faith in me, and believe 
that what I do is done for the best?” 

“T trust you, sir; you have taught me to bear in 
silence many things that perplex and annoy me, so I 
think I can promise to bear one more.” 

Something in her meek answer seemed to touch 
him like a reproach, for his voice softened, as he said, 
regretfully: 

“Tf know I am not all I might be to you, but the 
day may come when you will see that I have spared 
you greater troubles, and made my dull home a safer 
shelter than it seems.” 

He took a turn or two, then stopped again, asking, 
abruptly: 

“A gentleman is to dine with me to-morrow; will 
you do the honors of the house?” 

It was impossible to conceal the surprise which 
this unusual request produced, for during all the 
years they had been together, few strangers had been 
admitted, and Cecil, being shy, had gladly absented 
herself on these rare occasions. Now she laid down 
her pencil and looked up at him, with mingled re- 
luctance and astonishment in her face. 

“ Howcan I, when I know nothing of such things? 
Hester has always suited you till now.” 

“Thave neglected many womanly accomplishments 
which you should have acquired, this among them; 
now you shall learn to be the little mistress of the 
house, and leave Hester in her proper place. Will 
you oblige me, Cecil?” 

Yorke spoke as if discharging a painful duty which 
had been imposed upon him; Cecil was quick to see 
this, and any pleasure she might have felt in the 
proposal was destroyed by his uneasy manner. 

As you please, sir,” was all her answer. 

“Thank you; now one thing more. Haven’t you 
a plain gray gown?” 

it Yes.” 

“Be kind enough to wear it to-morrow, instead of 
that white one, which is more becoming, but too pecu- 
liar to appear in before strangers. This, also, I want 
altered; let me show you how.” 

He untied the band that held her hair, and as it 
fell upon her shoulders, he gathered the dark locks 
plainly back into a knot behind, smoothing away the 
ripples on her forehead, and the curls that kept 
breaking from his hold, 

‘Wear it so to-morrow. Look in the glass, and 
see how I mean,” he said, as he surveyed the change 
he had effected. 

She looked, and smiled involuntarily, though a 
vainer girl would have frowned, for the alteration 
added years to her age, apparently; destroyed the 
beautiful outline of her face, and robbed her head of 
its most graceful ornament. 

‘You wish me to look old and plain, Isee. If you 
like it, I am satisfied.” 

He looked annoyed at her quickness in divining his 
purpose, and shook out the curls again, as he said, 
hastily: 

“T do wish it, for my guest worships beauty, and 
Ihave no desire for more love-passages at present.” 

“No fear of that till poor Alf is forgotten.” 

She spoke proudly, and took up her pencil as if 
weary of the subject. Yorke stood for a moment, 
wondering if she found it hard to forget “ poor Alf,” 
but he said no more, and sat down as if a load were 
off his mind. Opening a book, he seemed to read, 
but Cecil heard no leaves turned, and a covert 
glance showed him regarding the page with absent 
eyes and a melancholy expression that troubled her. 
There had been a time when she would have gone to 
him with affectionate solicitude, but not now; and 
though her heart was full of sympathy, she dared 
not show it, so sat silent till the clock struck ten, 
then with a quict ‘Good night,” she was gone. 

“‘ We shall dine at six; I’llring for you when Ger- 
main comes,” said Yorke, as they came in from their 
walk, the following day. 

“T shall be ready, sir.” 

Cecil watched and waited for the stranger’s arrival, 
in a flutter of expectation, which proved, that in 
spite of Yorke’s severe training, feminine curiosity 
was not yet dead. She heard Anthony admit the 
guest, heard Yorke receive him, and heard the old 
woman who came to help Hester on such occasions, 
ejaculate from behind a door, ‘ Bless me, what a 
handsome man!” But minute after minute passed, 
and no bell rung, no summons came for her. The 
clock was on the stroke of six, and she was thinking, 
sorrowfully, that he had forgotten her, when Yorke’s 
voice was heard at the door, saying, with unusual 
gentleness: 

*“ Come, Cecil; it is time.” 

“T thought you were to ring for me,” she said, as 
they went down together. 

“And I thought it more respectful to come and wait 
upon the little mistress, than to call her like a ser- 
vant. How your heart beats! You need fear noth- 
ing. I shall be near you, child.” 

He took her by the hand with a protecting gesture 
that surprised her, but a moment later, she under- 
stood both speech and action. A gentleman was 
standing at the far end of the room, and as they 
noiselessly approached, Cecil had time to mark the 
grace and strength of his tall figure, the ease of his 
attitude, the beauty of the hands loosely locked to- 
gether behind him, before Yorke spoke. 

“Germain, my ward, Miss Stein.” 

He turned quickly, and the eyes that Cecil was 
shily averting, dilated with undisguised astonish- 
ment, for a single glance assured her that Germain 
was the mysterious model. Her hand closed over 





Yorke’s, trembling visibly, as the stranger, in a sin- 


gularly musical voice and with an unmistakably 
high-bred air, paid his compliments to Miss Stein. 


“Control yourself, and bear with this man for my 
sake, Cecil,” whispered Yorke, as he led her to a 
seat, and placed himself so as to screen her for a mo- 
ment. 

She did control herself, for that had been her earli- 
est lesson, and she had learned it well. She did bear 
with this man, for whom she felt such an aversion, 
and when he offered his arm to lead her in to dinner, 
she took it, though her eyes never met his, and she 
spoke not a word. It was long before she ventured 
to steal a look at him, and when she did so, it was 
long before she looked away again. The old woman 
was right, he was a handsome man; younger appa- 
rently than his host, and dressed with an ele- 
gance that Yorke had never attempted. Black hair 
and beard, carefully arranged, brilliant dark eyes, 
fine features, and that persuasive voice, all helped to 
make a most attractive person, for now the sinister 
expression was replaced by one of the serenest suav- 
ity, the stealthy gait and gestures exchanged for a 
graceful carriage, and some agreeable change seem- 
ed to have befallen both the man and his fortunes, 
as there was no longer any appearance of mystery or 
poverty about him. Cecil observed these things with 
@ woman’s quickness, and siniled to think she had 
ever feared the gay and gallant gentleman. Then 
she turned to examine Yorke, and saw that the accus- 
tomed gravity of his face was often disturbed by 
varying emotions; for sometimes it was sad, then 
stern, then tender, and more than once his eye met 
hers with a grateful look, as if he thanked her for 
granting him a greater favor than she knew. 

Cecil performed her duties gracefully and well, but 
said little, and listened attentively to the conversa- 
tion, which never strayed from general subjects. 
Though interested, she was not sorry when Yorke 
gave her the signal to withdraw, and went away in- 
to the drawing-room. Here, leaning in an easy- 
chair before the fire, she hoped to enjoy a quite half 
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the night Icame. Since then, I’ve seen you several 
times, but never heard your name until yesterday.” 
“ That is like Yorke, he hides his good deeds, and 
when I was most unfortunate, he befriended me, and 
more than once has kept me from what fate seems 
bent on making me, asolitary vagabond. The world 
goes better with me now, and one day I hope to take 
my proper place again; till then, I must wait to pay 
the debt I owe him.” , 

This impulsive speech went straight to Cecil’s 
heart, and banishcc che last trace of distrust. In 
the little pause that followed, she found time to won- 
der why Yorke did not come, and thinking of him, 
she asked if he would approve all she had been say- 
ing. A moment’s recollection showed her that she 
had unconsciously given her companion many hints 
of the purposes, pursuits and prospects of her life, 
during that seemingly careless conversation. She 
felt uncomfortable, and hoping Yorke had not heard 
her, sat silent until Germain spoke again. 

“I see an instrument yonder, let me lead you to it, 
for having owned that you love music, you cannot 
deny me the pleasure of listening to it.” 

Fearing to commit herself again, if she continued to 
talk, Cecil complied, but as they crossed the room to- 
gether, she saw Yorke standing in the shadow of a 
curtained window. He made a warning sign, that 
caused her to hesitate an instant, trying to under- 
stand it; Germain’s quick eye followed hers like a 
flash, and kindled with sudden fire; but before either 
could speak, Yorke advanced, saying, gravely: 

“Will you venture, Cecil? Germain is a connois- 
seur in music.” 

“Then I dare not try; please let me refuse,” she 
answered, drawing back, for now she comprehended 
that she was not to sing. 

But Germain led her on, saying, with his most per- 
suasive air: sed 

** You will not refuse me presently, when I have 
given you courage by doing my part first.” 

He sat down as he spoke, and began to sing; Cecil 
was stealing back to her seat, but paused in the act to 
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lift her eyes to the mirror over the low chimney-piece, 
to study the effect of the plain bands of hair, she saw 
another face beside her own, and became aware that 
Mr. Germain was intently watching her in the glass, 
as he leaned upon the high back of her chair. Meet- 
ing her eyes, he came and stood upon the rug, which 
Judas yielded to him with a surly growl. Cecil ar- 
rested the dog, feeling a sense of security while he 
was by, for the childish dread was not yet quite gone, 
and despite his promise, Yorke did not appear. Ger- 
main seemed to understand the meaning of her hasty 
glance about the room, and answered it. 

“ Your guardian will follow presently, and sent me 
on to chat with you, meantime. Permit me.” 

As he spoke, Anthony entered, bringing coffee, but 
Germain brought Cecil’s cup himself, and served her 
with an air of devotion that both confused and pleas- 
ed her, by its novelty. Drawing a chair to the other 
side of the tiny table between them, he sat down, and 
before she knew it, Cecil found herself talking to this 
dreaded person, shily at first, then frankly, and with 
pleasure. 

‘“‘How was the great Rachel last night, Miss 
Stein?” 

“T did not see her, sir.” 

“Ah, you prefer the opera, as I do, perhaps?” 

“*T never went.” 

“Then Yorke should take you, if you love music.” 

* T do next to my art, but I seldom hear any.” 

“ Your art—then you are to be a sculptor?” 

JT hope to be in time, but I have much to learn.” 

“ You will go to Italy before long, I fancy? that is 
part of every artist’s education.” 

“No sir, I shall not go. Yorke hasbeen, and can 
teach me all I need.” 

*‘ You have no desire for it then? or do you wait 
till some younger guardian appears, who has not seen 
Italy, and can show it to you as it should be 
shown?” 

*‘T shall never have any guardian but Yorke, we 
have already settled that—’” here Cecil paused, for 
Germain looked at her keenly, smiled, and said, 
significantly: 

‘Pardon me, I had not learned that he intended to 
end his romance in the good old fashion, by making 
his fair ward his wife. I am an early friend, and have 
a right to take an interest in his future, so I offer my 
best wishes.” 

“You mistake me, sir; I should not have said that. 
Yorke is my guardian, nothing more, nor will he ever 
be. Lhave no father, and he tries to be one to me.” 

Cecil spoke with a bashful eagerness, burning 
cheeks and downcast eyes, unconscious of the look of 
relief that passed over her companion’s face as she 
explained. 

“A thousand pardons; my mistake was natural, 
and may prove a prophecy. Now let me atone for it 
by asking how the Psyche prospers. 1s it worthy of 
its maker and its model?” 

“Tt is done, and very beautiful; every one who sees 
it thinks it worthy of its maker, except me. I know 
he will do nobler things thanthat. He had no model 
but his own design, you have seen that, perhaps?” 

“T see it now,” he answered, bowing. 

“ Indeed I am not; he never makes a model of me 
now, except fora moment. He has had none since 
you left.” 

A curious expression swept over Germain’s face, 
and he exclaimed, with ill-disguised satisfaction : 

“You recognize me then? I was not sure that 
you had ever seen me, though I used to haunt this 
house like a restless spirit, as I am.” 

“ Yes, I knew you at once, because I never could 





forget the fright you gave me, years ago, peeping in, 


listen; for a t stood undecided, then turned, 
and slowly, step by step, drew nearer, like a fascinat- 
ed bird, till she was again beside him, forgetful now 
of everything but the wonderful voice that filled the 
room with its mellow music. As it ceased, she gave 
a long sigh of pleasure, and exclaimed, like a delight- 
ed child: 

“O! sing again; it is so beautiful!” 

Germain flashed a meaning glance over his shoul- 
der at Yorke, who stood apart, gloomily watching 
them. 

“Sit then, and let me do my best to earn a song 
from you,” and placing a chair for her, he gave her 
music such as she had never dreamed of, as song af- 
ter song poured from his lips, stirring her with vary- 
ing emotions, as the airs were plaintive, passionate or 
gay. 

“Now may I claim my reward?” he said, at length, 
and Cecil, without a thought of Yorke, gladly obeyed 
him. 

Why she chose a little song her mother used to 
sing she could not tell, it came to her, and she sang 
it with all her heart, giving the tender words with 
unwonted spirit and sweetness. Sitting in her seat, 
Germain leaned his arm upon the instrument, and 
watched her with absorbing interest. Unconsciously, 
she had pushed away the heavy bands that annoyed 
her, and now showed again the fair forehead with its 
delicate brows; her cheeks were rosy with excitement, 
her eyes shone, her lips smiled as she sang, and in 
spite of the gray gown with no ornament but a little 
knot of pansies, Cecil had never looked more beauti- 
ful than now. When she ended, she was surprised 
to see that this strange man’s eyes were full of tears, 
and instead of compliments, he only pressed her 
hand, saying, with lowered voice: 

“T cannot thank you asI would for this.” 

Yorke called the girl to him, and Germain slowly 
followed. At dinner, he had led the conversation, 
now he left it to his host, saying little, but sitting 
with his eyes on Cecil, who, to her own surprise and 
Yorke’s visible disquiet, did not feel abashed nur of- 
fended by the pertinacious gaze. He lingered long, 
and went with evident reluctance, bidding Cecil 
good i.:.>t in a tone so like the mysterious “ My dar- 
ling,” that she retreated hastily, convinced that it 
must have been uttered by himself alone. 

“ How do you like this gentleman?” asked Yorke, 
returning from a somewhat protracted farewell in 
the hall. 

“Very much. But why didn’t you tell me who I 
was to see?” 

“T hada fancy to test your powers of self-control, 
and I was satisfied.” 

“I will take care that you shall be, sir,” she an- 
swered, with set lips, and a flash of the eye. 

‘* You seem to have quite outlived your old dislike, 
and quite forgotten his last offence,” continued Yorke, 
as if ill pleased. 

“Tam no longer a silly child, and I have not for- 
gotten his offence; but as you overlooked the insult, 
I could not refuse to meet your guest when you bade 
me to bear with him for your sake.” 

There wasan air of dignity about her, and a touch 
of sarcasm in her tone, that was both new and be- 
coming, yet it rufficd Yorke, though he disdained to 
show it.” 

“Of one thing I am satisfied, seclude a woman as 
you may, when an opportunity comes, she will find 
her tongue. I did not know my silent girl to-night.” 

“You heard me, then? Iam sorry, but I did not 
know what I was doing till it was done. You gave 
me a part to play, and I am no actress, as you see. 
Is the masquerade over now?” 
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“Yes, and it has not proved as successful as I 
hoped, yet Lam glad it was no worse.” 

‘So am I,” and Cecil shook down her hair with an 
aspect of relief. 

“Where are your pansies?” Yorke asked suddenly. 

“They fell out as I was singing, they must have 
dropped just here,” and she looked all about, but no 
pansies were visible. 

“T thought so,” muttered Yorke. “I shail repent 
this night’s experiment, I fear, but God knows I did 
it for the best.” 

Cecil stood, thoughtfully coiling a dark lock around 
her finger for a moment, then she asked, wistfully: 

“ Will Mr. Germain come again? He said he hop- 
ed to do so, when he went.” 

“He will not, rest assured of that,” answered 
Yorke, grimly, adding, as if against his will: “He is 
a treacherous and dangerous man, in spite of his 
handsome face and charming manners. Beware of 
him, child, and shun him, if you would preserve your 
peace, mine is already lost.” 

“Then why do you—” there she checked herself, 
remembering that she was not to ask questions. 

“Why do I bring him here? you would ask. That 
I shall never tell you, and it will never happen again, 
for the old spell is as strong as ever, I find.” 

He spoke bitterly, because in the girl’s face he 
saw the first sign of distrust, and it wounded him 
deeply. It had been a hard evening for him, and he 
had hoped for a different result, but his failure was 
made manifest, as Cecil bowed her mute good night, 
and went away more perplexed than ever. 





CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE DARK. 


Days passed and Germain did not re-appear, 
though Cecil strongly suspected that he had endeav- 
ored to do so more than once; for now the door was 
always locked. Anthony often mounted guard in the 
hall, Yorke seldom went out, and when they walked 
together chose a new route each day, while his face 
wore a vigilant expression as if he were perpetually 
on the watch. These changes kept the subject con- 
tinually before the girl’s mind, though not a word was 
spoken. More than once she caught glimpses of a 
familiar figure haunting the street, more than once 
she heard the mellow voice singing underneath her 
window, and more than once she longed to see this 
strange Germain again. 

Standing at the window one sombre afternoon, she 
thought of these things as she watched her guardian 
giving orders to Anthony who was working in the 
garden. As Yorke turned to enter the house, she re- 
membered that the studio was not lighted as he liked 
to find it, and hurried away to have it ready for his 
coming. Half way up the first flight she stopped a 
moment, for a gust of fresh air blew up from below as 
if from some newly-opened door or window. The 
hall was dusky with early twilight, and looking down- 
ward she saw nothing. 

“Is that you, Yorke?” she asked, but no one an- 
swered, and she went on her way. At the top of the 
second flight she paused again, fancying that she 
heard steps behind her. The sound ceased as she 
stopped, and thinking to herself, ‘It’s Judas,” she 
ran up the spiral stairs leading to the tower. These 
were uncarpeted, and ina moment the sound of steps 
was distinctly audible behind her; neither the slow 
tread of Yorke, nor the quick patter of the dog, but 
soft and stealthy footfalls as of some one anxious to 
follow unsuspected. She paused, and the steps paused 
also; she went on and the quick sound began again; 
she peered downward through the gloom, but the 
stairs wound abruptly round and round, and nothing 
could be seen. She called to Yorke and the dog 
again, but there was no reply except the rustle of 
garments brushing against the wall, and the rapid 
breathing of a human creature. A nervous thrill 
passed over her; the thought of Germain flashed into. 
her mind, and the early terror woke again, for time 
and place suggested the forbidding figure she had 
seen lurking there so long ago. Fearing to descend 
and meet him, she sprang on, hoping to reach the 
studio in time to call Yorke from the window and 
lock the door. Asshe darted upward, the quick tread 
of a man’s foot was plainly heard, and when she flung 
the door behind her, a strong hand prevented it from 
closing, a tall figure entered, the key was turned, and 
Germain’s well remembered voice exclaimed: 

“Do not cry out. I have risked my life by entering 
ata window, forI must speak to you, and Yorke 
guards you like a dragon.” 

“Why do you come if he forbids it, following and 
frightening me in the dark?” cried Cecil, grasping 
vainly for a lamp as Germain placed himself between 
her and the window. 

‘* Because he keeps you from me, and he has no 
right to do it. I love you as he never can, yet though 
I plead day and night, and promise anything, he will 
not let me see you, even for an hour. Do not fear or 

shun me, but come to me, little Cecil, come to me, and 
let me feel that you are mine.” 

With voice and gesture of intensest love and long- 
ing, he advanced as if to claim her, but Cecil, terrified 
by this impetuous wooing, fled before him to aninner 
room, bolted the door and rang the bell until it broke. 

Yainly Germain shook the door and implored her to 

hear him; she neither answered nor listened, but 
called for help till the room rang again. Soon, very 
soon, Yorke’s familiar step came leaping up the stairs, 
and his voice demanded, in tones of wonder and 
alarm: 

“Cecil, where are you? Speak to me, and open 
instantly.” 

“T cannot come—it is Germain—” 


More she could not say, for with the arrival of help 
her strength deserted her, and she dropped down 
upon the floor, faint but not unconscious. Lying 
thus, she heard the outer door give way, heard a 
wrathful exclamation from Yorke, an exultant laugh 
from Germain, then hurried conversation too low for 
her to catch a word, till suddenly both voices rose, 
one defiant, the other determined. 

*T tell you, Bazil, I will see her!” 

“Not if I can prevent it.” 

“Then I swear I will use force!” 

T swear you shall not!” 

A quick movement followed, and the terrified lis- 
tener heard unmistakable sounds of a fierce but brief 
struggle in the darkened room, the stamp of feet, the 
hard breathing of men wrestling near at hand, the 
crash of a falling statue anda human body, a low 
groan, then sudden silence. In that silence Cecil lost 
her consciousness, for her quiet life had ill prepared 
her for such scenes. Only for a moment, however; 
the sound of retreating footsteps recalled her, and 
trying to control the frightened flutter of her heart, 
she listened breathlessly. What had happened? 
Where was Yorke? These questions roused her, and 
the longing to answer them gave her courage to ven- 
ture from her refuge. 

Softly drawing the bolt, she looked out. Nothing 
could be seen but the pale glimmer of stars through 
the western window; all near at hand was hidden by 
the deep shadow of a tall screen that divided the 
studio. A moment she stood trembling with appre- 
hension lest Germain had not gone, then stole a few 
steps forward, whispering, ‘“‘ Yorke, are you here?” 


There was no answer, but as the words left her lips 
she stumbled over something at her feet, something 
that stirred and faintly sighed. Losing fear in an all- 
absorbing anxiety, Cecil sprang boldly forward, 
groped for a match, lighted the lamp with trembling 
hands and looked about her. The beautiful Psyche 
lay headless on the ground, but the girl scarcely saw 
it, for half underneath it lay Yorke, pale and sense- 
less. How. she dragged him out she never knew; 
superhuman strength seemed given her, and self- 
possession to think and do her best for him. Throw- 
ing up the window, she called to Anthony still busy 
in the garden, then bathed the white face, fanned the 
breathless lips, chafed the cold hands, and soon had 
the joy of seeing Yorke’s eyes open with a conscious 
look. 

“Tt isI. Where are you hurt? What shall I do 
for you, dear master?” 

“Tell them the Psyche fell, nothing more,” he 
answered, painfully, but with a clear mind and a 
commanding glance. 

She understood and obeyed him when the old man 
arrived. With many exclamations of concern and 
much wonderment as to how the accident could have 
occurred, Anthony laid his master on the couch, gave 
him such restoratives as were at hand, and then went 
to fetch a surgeon and find Hester, who was gossip- 
ing in a neighbor’s kitchen, ing to her wont. 

“Tell me what. happened, my poor child,” whis- 
pered Yorke, when they were alone, and Cecil sat 
beside him with a face almost as pallid as his own. 

“Not now, you are not fit. Wait a little,” she 
began; but he interrupted her, saying with a look 
she dared not disobey: 

“No; tell me now—I must know it!” 

She told him, but he seemed too weak for indigna- 
tion, and looked up at her with a faint glimmer of his 
old sarcastic smile. 

“ Another lover, Cecil, and a strange one; but you 
need not fear him, fur though as rash and headstrong 
as a boy, he will not harm you.” Then Yorke’s face 
changed and darkened as he said, earnestly, ‘“‘ Prom- 
ise me that you will never listen to him, never meet 
him, or countenance his mad pursuit of you. No 
good can come of it to you, and only the bitterest dis- 
appointment tome. Promise me this, I implore you, 
Cecil.” 

She hesitated, but his face grew haggard with sus- 
pense, and something in her own heart pleaded for 
him more persuasively than his anxious eyes or 
urgent words. 

“«I promise this. Now rest and let me fan you, for 
your lips are white with pain.” 

He did not speak again till steps and voices were 
heard approaching; then he drew her down to him, 
whispering : 

“Not a word of Germain to any one; keep near me 
till lam up again, then I will take measures to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a scene like this.” 

For several days Yorke saw no one but the doctor 
and his servants, for the fall and the heavy weight 
upon his chest had seriously injured him. He re- 
belled against the order to be still, finding a single 
week’s confinement very irksome with no society but 
Hester, no occupation but a book of his own thoughts. 
Cecil did not come to nurse him asshe used to do 
when slighter indispositions kept him in his rooms. 
She sent no little gifts to tempt his appetite or en- 
liven his solitude; she made daily inquiries for his 
health, but nothing more. He missed his familiar 
spirit and her gentle ministrations, but would not 
send for her, thinking, with a mixture of satisfaction 
and regret: 

«She takes me at my word, and perhaps it’s better 
so, for absence will soon cure any girlish pique my 
frankness may have caused her.” 

But though he would not call her, he Jeft his room 
sooner than was wise, and went to find her in the 
studio. Everything was in its accustomed order, 
Cecil at her place, and his first exclamation one of 
pleasant surprise. 

“Why, here’s my Psyche mended and mounted 











again! Many thanks, my little girl.” 


She went to take the hand he offered, saying very 
quietly: 

“T am glad to see you, master, and to find you like 
what I have done.” 

“T never thought my Psyche would cause me 80 
much suffering, but I forgive her for her beauty’s 
sake,” answered Yorke, laughing, for an unusual 
cheerfulness possessed him, and it was pleasant to be 
back in his old haunt again. ‘ Well, what do you 
see in it?” he asked, observing that the girl stood 
with her eyes fixed on the statue, 

“T see my model.” 

He remembered his own words, and was glad to 
change the conversation by a question or two. 

“* How have you got on through these days that 
have been so wearisome to me? Have you missed 
the old master?” 

“T have been busily at work, and I have missed 
you, for I often want help, and Tony cannot always 
walk with me.” 

Yorke felt slightly disappointed both at the answer 
and her welcome, but showed no sign of it as he said: 

“ Nothing has been seen of Germain since his last 
freak, I fancy?” 

“ He has been here.” 

“The deuce he has!’’ ejaculated Yorke, looking 
amazed. ‘Did you see him, Cecil?” 

“Yes; I could not help it. I was watching for the 
doctor one day, and hearing a ring, I opened the door, 
for Tony and Hester were with you. Germain stepped 
quickly in and asked, ‘Is Yorke alive?’ I said yes. 
‘I thank God for that!’ he cried. ‘Tell him to get 
well in peace; I’ll not disturb him if I can keep 
away—’ Then Anthony appeared and he was gone 
as quickly as he came.” 

“That was like him, reckless and generous, fierce 
and gentle by turns. Pity thatso fine a nature should 
be so early wrecked.” 

Yorke mused a moment, and Cecil, as if anxiety or 
pity made her forget her promise, asked, suddenly : 

‘Shall you let him go unmolested after such an 
outrage as this?” 

“Yes, even if he had half murdered me or maimed 
me for life, I would not lift a finger against him. 
God knows I have my faults, and plenty of them, but 
I can forgive blows like his, easier than some that 
gentler hands have dealt me.” 

Cecil made no answer, but seemed lost in wonder- 
ment, till Yorke, observing how pale and heavy-eyed 
she looked, said, kindly: 

* Have you, too, been ill? Iasked for you every 
day, and Hester always gave a good report. Is any- 
thing amiss? Tell me, child.” 

“Tam not ill, and nothing is amiss except that I do 
not sleep, owing to want of exercise, perhaps.” 

“This must be mended; I’ll give yousleep to-night, 
and to-morrow we will have a long drive together.” 

Going to an ancient cabinet he took from it a quaint 
flask, poured a few drops of some dark liquid into a 
tiny glass, and mingling it with water, brought it to 
her. 
“Tt is bitter, but it will bring you deep and dream- 
less sleep. Drink, little wakeful spirit, drink and 
rest.” 

Without offering to take the glass, she bent and 
drank, not the first bitter draught his hand had given 
her. 

“I think you would drink hemlock without a 
question if I gave it to you,” he said, smiling at her 
mute obedience. 

“T think I should. But I asked no questions now 
because I knew that this waslaudanum. Mama used 
it when in pain, and 1 have often tasted it, playing 
that I made it sweet for her.” 

Yorke turned hastily away as if to replace the flask 
and cup, and when he spoke again he was his gravest 
self. 

“Go now, and sleep, Cecil. 
quiet life shal! begin again.” 

It did begin again, and week after week, sonth 
after month passed in the same t 
They went nowhere, saw scarcely any one; Yorke’s 
genius was almost unknown, Cecil’s beauty blooming 
unseen; and so the year rolled slowly by. 


Piographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR GENERAL HENRY KNOX, 

A major general of the continental army during 
the Revolution and secretary of war under President 
Washington, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
July 25, 1750. He was the sixth of twelve children; 
his parents gave him the best education which could 
be obtained at the common schools of that day, and 
he soon discovered talents of more than ordinary ca- 
pacity in youths of his age. He had great fondness 
for works describing the characters of soldiers, patri- 
ots and statesmen. 

While a youth he had studied the military treatises 
on the science of war, and when the Revolution com- 
menced he was anxious to enter the army in defence 
of the rights of the American colonies. He had been 
brought up to the trade of a book-binder, and as early 
as 1771, in a volume before us, we find him engaged 
as a bookseller as the following extract shows; 
“‘Cheeve’s Short Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
Printed for and sold by Henry Knox, Boston, 1771.” 

He was an officer, at the early age of eighteen, in a 
noted military company of that day, called the Bos- 
ton Grenadiers, which was organized and commanded 
by Major Dawes, an officer of great activity and fine 
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address. This company was so distinguished for its 


martial appearance, and the precision of its evolu- 
tions, that it received the most flattering encomium 
from a British efficer of high distinction. He was af- 
terwards chos:n captain of a company in Boston. 
Active and enterprising in his military duties, he was 
also fond of military distinction, and by his earnest 
devotion to the patriotic cause of his country, he 
gained the applause of his fellow-townsmen. The 
young officers of that day h22 been instructed in the 
military school of Major Adino Paddock, a loyalist 
and a supporter of the British ministry. 

At the commencement of British hostilities, though 
not in commission, he was an active supporter of the 
cause. At the battle of Bunker Hill, as a volunteer, 
he was constantly exposed to danger, in reconnoiter- 
ing the movements of the enemy, and his ardent 
mind was engaged with the patriots of that day in 
preparing those measures that were ultimately to 
dislodge tho British troops from their boasted posses- 
sion of the capital of Massachusetts. 

It was soon perceived by the commander-in-chief 
that, without artillery, of which we were almost en- 
tirely destitute, the most important objects of the war 
cou'd not be accomplished. No resource presented 
itself, but the desperate expedient of procuring it 
from the Canadian frontier. To attempt this, in the 
agitated state of the country, through a wide extent 
of wilderness, was an enterprise so replete with toil 
and danger, that it was hardly expected any one 
would be tound hardy eneugt to encounter its perils. 
Knox, however, saw the importance of the object. 
He saw his country bleeding at every pore, without 
the power of repelling her invaders. The flourishing 
capital of the North was in the possession of an ex- 
ulting enemy, and we were destitute of the means es- 
sential to dislodge them. He therefore formed the 
daring and generous resolution of supplying the army 
with ordnance, however formidable the obstacles that 
might oppose him. Young, robust and vigorous, 
supported by an undaunted spirit, and a mind ever 
fruitful in resources, he commenced his undertaking, 
almost unattended; in the winter of 1775, relying 
solely for the execution of his object on such aid as 
he might procure from the thinly-scattered inhabit- 
ants of the dreary region through which he had to 
pass. Every obstacle of season, roads and climate was 
surmounted by his determined perseverance; and a 
few wecks, scarcely sufficient for a journey so remote, 
saw him return laden with ordnance and the stores 
of war, drawn, in defiance of every impediment, over 
the frozen lakes and mountains of the North. His 
return was hailed with joy by our defenceless troops. 

This expedition stamped the character of Knox for 
deeds of enterprise and daring. He received the 
most flattering testimony of approbation from Gener- 
al Washington and from Congress. In 1776, the regi- 
ments of artillery were formed into a brigade, and in 
return for the services rendered by Knox, he was 
commissioned as a brigadier general, and this de- 
partment of the army was placed under his command. 
During the continuance of the war, the corps of ar- 
tillery was principally employed with the main body 
of the army, and near the person of the commander- 
in-chief. and was relied upon as an essential auxiliary 
in the most important battles. 

He was with General Washington in the ever 
memorable crossing of vae Delaware on the night of 
the 25th of December. In the assault on Trenton on 
the following day a thousand prisoners, six brass can- 
non and a thousand stand of arms were taken, and 
the Delaware recrossed the same day with the pris- 
oners. General Knox participated in the battle of 
Princeton on the third of January, 1777, at the battle 
of Germantown, on the fourth of October in the same 
year, and at the battle of Monmouth, on the twenty- 
eighth of June, 1778. In all of these engagements no 
officer was more distinguished for the discharge of the 
arduous duties of command than General Knox. His 
skill and bravery were so conspicuous at the battle of 
Monmouth, that he received the particular approba- 
tion of the commander-in-chief, in general orders is- 
sued by him the day after the battle, in which he 
said that “the enemy have done them the justice to 
acknowledge that no artillery could be better served 
than ours.” In every battle where Washington per- 
sonally commanded, General Knox took an active 
part. There could be no higher testimony to his 
merits than that, during the eight years of the war 
which he passed almost constantly in the presence of 
Washington, he uniformly retained his confidence 
and esteem, which at their parting had ripened into 
friendship and affection. 

In 1784, under the Confederation, Congress appoint- 
ed Gane Knox Soanetany at ps5 an in place ~. Gen- 


three years Pasa which time he also held his com- 
mission as a major general in the army. In 1789, on 
the organization of the Federal government, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed him to the same office 
which after more than ten years of service he resign- 
ed on the sirst of January, 1795. 

He retired to his estate, in Thomaston, Maine, 
which at that period comprised an extent of thirty 
miles square, and embraced a considerable part of 
three counties of the present State of Maine. 

He was a member of the council of Governor 
Strong, and was repeatedly elected a member of the 
House of Representatives. His enlarged and liberal 
policy, as a legislator, was manifested on every ques- 
tion on which he acted, and in every debate in which 
he took part. Though independent and firm in his 
political sentiments, he was disposed to conciliate 
those who differed from him in opinion, and was 
wholly free from the spirit of intolerance. He died 
at Thomaston, Maine, Ootober 25th, 1806, in the 56th 





year of his age. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unien. } 
BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 


BY GEO. - BANCROFT ontrrimn. 
Sweet flowers deck the verdurous plain 
Erst trampled by the hosts of war, 
And tidy hamlets rise again 
Where ruin marked the land afar, 


No more docs tumult reign supreme— 
The dreadful whir of shot and shell, 

Ceased like some awful, phantom dream, 
Serene and quiet leaves the dell. 


The yeoman's song, his children's glee, 
Is heard where industry holds sway ; 

Could we more charming prospect see 
At the first dawn of freedom's day! 


The warrior claims his lady fair, 

Long absent, missing ones come back; 
All, all the joys of peace declare, 

And smiling seek her pleasant track! 


THE INGENUOUS WOBBLER. 








A Story, with a Moral for Bachelors. 
BY wa. K. NEVILLE, 


“ Je suis mariee, monsieur.” 


I bowed to the intelligence, and just lifted my eye- , 
brows to show a proper amount of interest in it. , 


In my own mind I thought it rather strange that she 
should volunteer such a stat 
only eleven minutes since I had first seen her, and 
not seven since I had first spoken to her, But when 





I looked down upon her slight figure and childish , 


features, and met her fearless open eyes, the perfect 
naivete and self-unconsciousness with which they 
encountered mine quite disarmed me, 

I had asked her to dance because, at the first glance 
round the room, I had settled in my own mind 
that she was the prettiest girl there, not excepting 
even my regular flame, Jennie Galton. And when 
for the second time 1 looked down, I saw that I had 
but done her justice. Her figure was small, and, it 
anything, wanted dignity, but it was made up 
abundantly by the unstudied grace that shone in 
every movement of her body. Her walk was a mira- 
cle of ease and freedom. Her eyes were of soft vel- 
vety black, lustrous, but tender too, and drooping 
and when she turned them upon me, which she did 
frankly every now and then in a kind of youthful 
wonder, I thought I saw depths of passion in them 
quite unfathomable. She had a pretty little graceful 
action of the head, which she moved from side to 
side, resting it now on one dimpled shoulder, now on 
the other. Jennie Galton afterwards told me that 
it was to assist the play of her eyes, and that she 
hadn’t patience with her; but I thought showed a 
simplicity quite delicious. 

“ Je suis mariee, monsicur, et pourtant je n’ai pa: 
encore dix-huit ans.” 

This time I did not let slip the opportunity oi 
learning what I could about her, and before the en: 
of the quadrille she had confided to me that she war 
Parisian; that her husband was in Paris (and her 
she gave a little sigh); that she was at Dieppe wit! 
her mother; that her name was Lucie; that she 
adored dancing; that one rarely allowed her to enjoy 
it, because mama was so difficult, would not permi 
her to dance with everybody. But though mam: 
would not permit her to dance with the French sh 
did not know, she would permit it with the Ameri- 
cans, because she adored them. And did one reall 
sometimes see the sun in the United States? and div 
the Americans always marry for love? (anothe 
sigh), and did I admire her coiffure? She had seni 
away her maid and arranged it herself. Thus sh: 
prattled on in her unsophisticated way, with he 
head going like a dear little shuttle, so that I quit 
forgot I was engaged for the next dance, and I shouk 
probably have remained by her side to the end of th 
evening but for Marston, who came skating acroe 
the waxed floor, and looking all the time (very rude 
ly, as I thought) at the little head, addressed me: 

“Tam sent for you, Miss Galton says you are en 
gaged to her for this waltz, and that you mustn’ 
flirt.” 

I felt very thankful (I don’t know why) that Luci: 
didn’t understand English, and, making my bow 
hurried him away lest he should attempt some of hi 
stupid witticisms in her own language. 

“Who is she?” he whispered, eagerly. 

But I saw Jennie Galton frowning at me for wast 
ing the precious moments of the Faust waltz, and 
hastened to make up for lost time by snatching h« 
out of her seat and going off with her on the revere 
turn, which I knew Jennie adored, leaving po 
Marston in the middle of the room to be tossed abou 
in the raging sea of dancers. 

Marston was a thorough American; no one cou! 
look at his florid complexion and fair curly hair an 
doubt it. Asa man of the world he was too young 
and too untravelled to be very excellent; but as a 
animal he was really perfect. Not over tall, bu 
splendidly proportioned was he, with limbs like a: 
athlete, and a waist like a woman’s. His face, with 
out being strikingly handsome, was noble, an 
reflected instantly every change of his feelings. H 
was an adept in all games requiring skill and courag: 
and could swim by the hourand dive by the minut 
rode like an Australian cattle-driver, skated like 

Dutchman, danced like a Frenchman, and led cotil 
lons for half New York. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Sweet flowers deck the verdurous plain 
Erst trampled by the hosts of war, 
And tidy hamlets rise again 
Where ruin marked the land afar. 


No more does tumult reign supreme— 
The dreadful whir of shot and shell, 

Ceased like some awful, phantom dream, 
Serene and quiet leaves the dell. 


The yeoman's song, his children’s glee, 
Is heard where industry holds sway ; 

Could we more charming prospect see 
At the first dawn of freedom's day ! 


The warrior claims his lady fair, 

Long absent, missing ones come back; 
All, all the joys of peace declare, 

And smiling seek her pleasant track! 





THE INGENUOUS WOBBLER. 
A Story, with a Moral for Bachelors. 


BY WM. K. NEVILLE. 


“ JE suis mariee, monsieur.” 

I bowed to the intelligence, and just lifted my eye- 
brows to show a proper amount of interest in it. 
In my own mind I thought it rather strange that she 
should volunteer such a statement to me, for it was 
only eleven minutes since I had first seen her, and 
not seven since I had first spoken to her. But when 
I looked down upon her slight figure and childish 
features, and met her fearless open eyes, the perfect 
naivete and self-unconsciousness with which they 
encountered mine quite disarmed me. 

I had asked her to dance because, at the first glance 
round the room, I had settled in my own mind 
that she was the prettiest girl there, not excepting 
even my regular flame, Jennie Galton. And when 
for the second time 1 looked down, I saw that I had 
but done her justice. Her figure was small, and, if 
anything, wanted dignity, but it was made up 
abundantly by the unstudied grace that shone in 
every movement of her body. Her walk was a mira- 
cle of ease and freedom. Her eyes were of soft vel- 
vety black, lustrous, but tender too, and drooping, 
and when she turned them upon me, which she did 
frankly every now and then in a kind of youthful 
wonder, I thought I saw depths of passion in them 
quite unfathomable. She had a pretty little graceful 
action of the head, which she moved from side to 
side, resting it now on one dimpled shoulder, now on 
the other. Jennie Galton afterwards told me that 
it was to assist the play of her eyes, and that she 
hadn’t patience with her; but I thought showed a 

plicity quite delici 

“ Je suis mariee, monsieur, et pourtant je n’ai pas 
encore dix-huit ans.” 

This time I did not let slip the opportunity of 
learning what I could about her, and before the end 
of the quadrille she had confided to me that she was 
Parisian; that her husband was in Paris (and here 
she gave a little sigh); that she was at Dieppe with 
her mother; that her name was Lucie; that she 
adored dancing; that one rarely allowed her to enjoy 
it, because mama was 80 difficult, would not permit 
her to dance with everybody. But though mama 
would not permit her to dance with the French she 
did not know, she would permit it with the Ameri- 
cans, because she adored them. And did one really 
sometimes see the sun in the United States? and did 
the Americans always marry for love? (another 
sigh), and did I admire her coiffure? She had sent 
away her maid and arranged it herself. Thus she 
prattled on in her unsophisticated way, with her 
head going like a dear little shuttle, so that I quite 
forgot I was engaged for the next dance, and I should 
probably have remained by her side to the end of the 
evening but for Marston, who came skating across 
the waxed floor, and looking all the time (very rude- 
ly, as I thought) at the little head, addressed me: 

“Tam sent for you. Miss Galton says you are en- 
gaged to her for this waltz, and that you mustn’t 
flirt.” 

I felt very thankful (I don’t know why) that Lucie 
didn’t understand English, and, making my bow, 
hurried him away lest he should attempt some of his 
stupid witticisms in her own language. 

‘* Who is she?” he whispered, eagerly. 

But I saw Jennie Galton frowning at me for wast- 
ing the precious moments of the Faust waltz, and I 
hastened to make up for lost time by snatching her 
out of her seat and going off with her on the reverse 
turn, which I knew Jennie adored, leaving poor 
Marston in the middle of the room to be tossed about 





look at his florid comp!exion and fair curly hair and 
doubt it. Asa man of the world he was too young, 
and too untravelled to be very excellent; but as an 
animal he was really perfect. Not over tall, but 
splendidly proportioned was he, with limbs like an 
athlete, and a waist like a woman’s. His face, with- 
out being strikingly handsome, was noble, and 
reflected instantly every change of his feelings. He 
was an adept in all games requiring skill and courage, 
and could swim by the hour and dive by the minute, 
rode like an Australian cattle-driver, skated like a 
Dutchman, danced like a Frenchman, and led cotil- 


As soon as the waltz was over he attacked me 
again. 

“Who is she? who is she?” 

The fair Jennie laughed. “It is too bad of you, 
Mr. Marston,” she said, “‘ to want to snatch away his 
last conquest.” 

I laughed too. The shot had missed its mark; in 
fact, the delicious waltz had driven all else than 
Jennie out of my head. 

“Besides,” she continued, “you can introduce 
yourself; you know it is the fashion here. There, 
they have begun a schottische.” 

Two minutes after, Marston was whirling round 
with Lucie like a tornado, almost carrying her 
through the crowd of dancers, while she, as a good 
dancer should, had abandoned herself wholly to him, 
and lay in his arms almost as ina trance. Yet the 
little head was in great movement, now resting 
voluptuously on his shoulder, now nestling in his 
shirt-front, and he all the time blushing like a girl. 
“Look at your friend,” whispered Jennie, when 
she saw that I was looking at him, “ and take care 
ofhim, She’s very pretty, but I don’t like the way 
she moves her head and turns up her eyes.” 

“Ah, I dare say. I think it charming; so naive 
and simple.” 

“Yes, so innocent, isn’t it? My brother Harry 
calls her the ‘Ingenuous Wobbler.’ ” 

Now I knew that Jennie’s brother was himself 
smitten by the beautiful Parisian, and I moreover 
knew that he hadn’t two ideas of his own to put 
together; so I came to the conclusion that the knick- 
name was Jennie’s own invention. ‘“ Like all the 
women,” I said to myself, “can’t help disparaging 
any rival attraction.” But she was unfortunate in 
her criticism, for she had selected the very little in- 
nocent ways that had most pleased me. 

For the rest of the evening Marston scarcely quitted 
his new acquaintance. When I left the ball he was 
dancing a cotillon with her that promised to be end- 
less, and the music of which, coming up by fits and 
starts through the open window of my bedroom, 
which looked out on the plage, lulled me to sleep, 
and made me dream that I was condemned to play 
the Faust waltz on the trombone forever and ever, 
while Jennie and Marston, dressed as Marguerite and 
Mephistophiles, danced it round me. 

The next morning I was walking home after my 
bath, when I suddenly came upon Marston. He was 
standing before a placard pretending to be deeply 
interested in the offer therein made of a reward of 
an astounding sum (in francs) for the apprehension 
of one “ Caboche, forcat, evade et escroc.” Not that 
he was reading it through, for his face was turned 
down the street, and he seemed to be looking at the 
Hotel de l’Europe. 

When I took his arm, he turned sharply and blush- 
ed, (it was the second time I had witnessed that 
phenomenon). 

“Don’t laugh at me, old fellow,” he stammered. 
“IT know I’m a fool, but I can’t help it; I’ve been 
looking at those dirty windows for the last hour, just 
to catch a glimpse of her.” 

Without inquiring nicely who “her” might be, I 
compassionately treated the subject generally. 
“You don’t suppose,” I said, “that she’d be up yet, 
do you? Depend upon it she’s just going off into 
her second sleep.” 

At that moment two people turned the corner of 
the street in earnest conversation. One of them was 
the Parisian herself. I could not help smiling. Not 
so Marston. He started, bowed to the lady, in some 
confusion, and instantly fixed a dark glance upon 
her pani Frenck » be it said parentheti- 
cally, always run extremes as to size; they are either 
gigantic or miscr pi hrimps or elephants; and 
the specimen who now so suddenly loomed before us 
was one of the largest Lever saw. He was not pre- 
possessing either; and, when once one had got over 
the surprise at his huge proportions, his eyes seemed 
to be the most noticeable feature about him. They 
seemed to have usurped to themselves all the move- 
ment of which he was capable, and to make up by 
their restlessness for the unwieldiness of the body to 
which they belonged. They had, too, a furtive way 
of looking only out of their corners, unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of a wild beast over a bone. He was a man 
of surprises. When he returned Marston’s salute, 
bringing his hat quite off his head like a real French- 
man, he disclosed a most astounding head of red hair 
growing low upon his forehead, and forming a vio- 
lent contrast with the black, beetling eyebrows it 
almost overshadowed; altogether not a pleasing 
physiognomy. 

“Her husband!” whispered Marston, between his 
teeth. ‘Hush! what’s that?” 

“Le bon Dieu se chargera de nous secourir, mon 
ami.” And with that she gave one little convenient 
twist of her head, shot a Parthian glance at poor 
Marston, and disappeared with the red-headed into 
the hotel. 








obnoxious at the etablissement by devoting himself 
toa distant and melancholy contemplation of the 


But on the third morning a wonderful change came 
over him. His countenance not only cleared up from 
its gloom, but appeared wreathed in smiles. He had 
long fits of oblivion, apparently ecstatic, and answer- 
ed absently; while ever and anon he would give a 
sigh of secret satisfaction. Then he would be jovial; 
and he even went so far as to make a wretched pun 
about his being tied to Dieppe like the ebb tide. 
From that day forth, too, he entirely disappeared 





lons for half New York. 


from the afternoon concerts; so that Jennie, with 


fair Lucie, to the detriment of all the other beauties. , 


much laughing and nodding, professed herself “ quite 
unable to understand it.” 

At length the murder came out. One sultry after- 
noon the band was floundering through the overture 
to the “‘ Fiancee du Roi de Garbe,” the habitues were 
chattering through the music, and I was dozing in a 
corner of the pavilion, and trying to wonder where 
“Garbe” might be, when Marston suddenly stood 
before me, looking very agitated. 

“Come to my hotel, there’s a good fellow,” said he. 
“T’ve had such a narrow escape!” 

He spoke hurriedly and eagerly; and I followed at 
once, thinking by the way of the many narrow 
escapes I had had myself. 

This is what had happened: Marston, as the intel- 

ligent reader guesses, had been at the Hotel de 
VEurope every day. Perhaps the intelligent reader 
will also have guessed that the husband had returned 
to Paris. Anyhow, so it was. Thus the fair Lucie 
was left under the care of her mother, Mde. Che- 
naille, who had readily welcomed Marston, and 
encouraged his visits; though, she said, they must, 
for form’s sake, be discontinued when Jules return- 
ed, “ for he was of a jealousy dreadful, and would be 
furious.” 
That afternoon Marston had been sitting with the 
two ladies as usual. Now Mde. Chenaille was a most 
industrious personage, and was working an elaborate 
prie-dieu (for the whole family was pious) in parti- 
colored worsted, when she suddenly discovered that 
she had left her green ball of wool up-stairs, and 
went to find it. This seems to have been an under- 
taking of some difficulty; for a good half-hour passed 
and still she had not returned. Meanwhile, the 
young people had very naturally been talking about 
themselves. Lucie, with many sighs, had confessed 
that hers had been a “marriage de convenance— 
that—O, but he must not ask the question—well 
then, of course she loved her husband—at least she 
respected him,” that he had “eaten her fortune,” 
and was now nearly ruined; that he, upon a recent 
loss of money on the Bourse, had even insisted upon 
selling her jewels, which were an heirloom, a sacred 
legacy from asainted aunt. And here she could not 
suppress one little tear, which was the only thing 
needed to drive poor Marston wild. He used very 
heated language (fortunately in English, in order to 
a greater facility), swore she should never be humil- 
iated while he could prevent it, and was in the act of 
invoking the fires of heaven upon all mercenary 
minds, when the door suddenly burst open, and the 
red-haired colossus stood before them. He was 
positively smoking with rage, and began to utter the 
most dreadful imprecations before he had even 
glanced round the room. 

Lucie could not resist the shock; she fainted, and 
would have fallen but for Marston, who caught her, 
and stood confronting the malignant giant, whose 
rage at last found words. a 

**Eh bien, Lucie!” he hissed out—but seeing his 
wife senseless, he addressed himself to Marston. 
“As for you, sir,”—and he raised his hand and ad- 
vanced towards Marston, who stood holding the lady, 
and, ina manner, defenceless. 

But the peril seemed to revive Lucie. By a su- 
preme effort she aroused herself, and standing be- 


The last remark sounded somewhat like an obser- 
vation made to herself, But she continued: 

** Monsieur could not figure to himself the scene 
that had passed. The husband of Lucie, who was of 
a jealousy—had asked to see her jewels. Lucie had 

already given them to thejeweller, who had gone to 

England, and was to send the money to-morrow. 

She was frightened. She had said that monsieur was 

the jeweller—that monsieur had taken the jewels 

with him. Then her husband had asked for the 

price of them, the 10,000f.—cetta chere Lucie was 

interdicted—had fainted away ; but she herself, Mde. 

Chenaille, had fortunately overheard all, and had 

come to monsieur, who alone could set it right. It 
was very easy, very simple, nothing but to lend 

Lucie the 10,000f. just till the jeweller arrived to- 

morrow, and in the morning one would return them 
to him.” And Mde. Chenaille took the pose of a 
friendly Providence which had found an easy way 
for him out of all his difficulties. 

Marston looked at his watch, rushed to the table, 
and began to writea check. 

“ There’s just time to go to the bank,’’ said he, 
“and get the money before it closes.” 

Mde. Chenaille gave one involuntary little start and 
@ nervous clutch at her parasol, neither of which 
escaped me; although she recovered herself instantly, 
and simpered most benignly, on meeting my eyes. 
** No harm to try,” I thought. ‘“ Did madame know 
the name of the English jeweller?” I asked. 

“Yes, certainly. His name was—what—Monsieur 
Smittth ;” and Mde. Chenaille again fell into the 
pose of the Providence. Marston looked up. 

“There are a great many Smiths in England,” 
said he, smiling. 

Mde. Chenaille looked less providential and more 
flurried; but I came to the rescue. 

‘“‘“Madame probably means Monsieur John 
Smith?” 

* Yes, yes, she remembered, John Smith.” 

“Of London?” (suggestively), Marston began to 
look puzzled. 

“Yes, of London.” 

“Then,” I said, “ it is useless for M. Marston to 
lend madame the money, for M. John Smith of 
London is already here. I saw him arrive myself by 
this afternoon’s boat. He is at the Hotel Bristol.” 


“Really! But perhaps he hadn’t brought the 
money,” said Mde. Chenaille, off her guard. 

“O, but yes,” I replied, “he had it, for he had 
told me so.” 

“ Very lucky you saw him,” said Marston, throw- 
ing down his pen. 

Strange to say, Mde. Chenaille did not "seem to 
think it so lucky. It may have been imagination, I 
cannot say; but I am impressed with the conviction 
that I never in my life beheld such a crestfallen ap- 
pearance as Mde. de Chenaille then presented. 

‘Hotel Bristol, madame—John Smith,” I repeated, 
holding the door politely open. 

* Merci, jeur,” she st: 
tately disappeared down stairs. 

I didn’t tell Marston what I thought. In fact, I 
was convinced in my own mind that I had been rather 
clever, and had done him no small service; but I was 





ed, and precipi- 





fore her husband, waved him off with a faint smile. 

“ How you frighten me, mon ami,” said she. 

“ Hold your tongue—this individual will render me 
reason of this.” 

“ What domean, mon ami? Monsieur is a—a—” 

“ Who is he, madame?” 

**O you have so upset me. Monsieur is—a—jewel- 
ler, from England.” 

** Jeweller! Do you take me for an imbecile?” 

* You know, my dear, my jewels that Iam going 
to sell. This is the gentleman who buys them.” 

The husband’s brow—as much of it as there was— 
partially cleared up. 

“And why does he come here?” 

“ He came—to take them away. You know you 
wished the affair arranged.” 

The brow quite cleared up, and took an air of 
serenity which made it look uglier thanever. The 
same movement that unknit his brow from its frown 
knit his eyes, by way of a smile, which, however, was 
equally unsuccessful in point of beauty. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons. I pray monsieur to 
excuse this absurd mis pti If i 
would call to-morrow—yes !—good-day !”” 

Marston stood for a moment lost in admiration at 
the device, which, as he retlected, was, after all, per- 
fectly harmless. Then recovering himself, he bowed 
to the giant, and passed out at the door, looking back 
once as he went, just in time to see Lucie drop into a 
chair, overcome by the scene she had gone through. 

“* There,” said he, as he finished his story; ‘“ was 
ever such devotion ?—Was ever such a woman?” 

Iam afraid 1 was about to make some remarks 
disparaging to women in general, when there came 
a knock at the door. 





of Mde. Chenaille made its appearance, followed by 
the little dried-up body thereunto belonging. Her 
bonnet was awry, so was her shawl, both giving the 
idea of having been hastily put on; and she entered 
with an air of great trepidation, which, however, I 
thought changed to an air of disgust, on seeing me. 


tent to leave it to time to show it to him. But 
events succeeded each other rapidly. In five minutes 
came another knock, and this time there appeared a 
very small military officer in full uniform, and of ex- 
traordinary fierceness of countenance, and tempered 
only by a pair of spectacles. 

‘Monsieur Marston? Oui. Eh bien, he came from 
the part of Monsieur de Valtran to request that, if 
monsieur were the English jeweller he represented 
himself to be, he would at once return the jewels of 
Madame de Yaltran; if not Monsieur de Valtran 
would do himself the honor to await Monsieur de 
Marston in the Forest of Arques to-morrow morning, 
and would bring a pair of swords, or if Monsieur de 
Marston preferred, pistols.” 

I felt a pang of remorse. Perhaps for the sake of 
those ten thousand francs he might lose his life, 
and hastened toreply. . : 

‘I do not think, monsieur, that my friend is forced 
to accept the challenge from a man who—that is, 
whose wife—” 

And there, I regret to say, I stopped. In fact, it 
occurred to me while speaking that, after all, I knew 
nothing. I had suspicions, but they might be quite’ 
unfounded. And so I stood in speechless per- 
plexity. 

The little officer laughed fiercely. 

“Ah! those Americans are all like that. They 
never fight.” 

Marston broke in. He was very pale. 

“You mistake, sir, we do fight. I shall be at the 
forest at seven o’clock. There is the door.” 

And the little warrior stalked out almost as dis- 
comfited as Mde. Chenaille had been. 

I am afraid I did not do so much as I ought to have 
done to dissuade Marston from fighting a duel. I 


our countrymen. And, in fact, I had always pro- 
fessed to respect the much-abused duel as an admir- 
able means of keeping people on their good behaviour. 
After all, he knew all the stupid old arguments on 
the subject as well as I did, and I had too often 
demonstrated (to our mutual satisfaction) that the 





“Ah, pardon, monsieur! but an affair grave—very 
grave. Can I speak to you in particular?” 

** You can speak before my friend—he knows all,” 

She took another look at me. 

“Ah tiens! it was true. It was the gentleman who 


was so young too!” 





danced with Lucie. He would sympathize—and he | 


abolition of single combat had demoralized society, 
to be very successful as an opponent of it now. I 
| reflected that he would choose swords, of course. 
| He could fence a little. Indeed in New York he was 
| considered a good hand with the foils, for he had 
| naturally a quick eye, and tennis had given him a 
wrist ofiron. His great fault was a want of close- 
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in the raging sea of dancers. The next day Marston was very low-spirited; the | “Come in,” said he, eagerly. “A letter perhaps.” | think the prominent feeling in my mind, for the mo- 
Marston was a thorough American; no one could | second day he was worse, and made himself perfectly | The next moment, the little yellow wrinkled face | ment, was pleasure at seeing him resent the sneer at 
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ness in his play, a tendency to slash about and parry 
in large circles, which used to drive our fencing- 
master, Maurice, wild. ‘ You think all the time 
that you play at singlestick,” he used to tell him; 
and perhaps, the next moment Marston, by mere 
strength, would twist his foil out of his hand, and 
leave it dangling by the martingale, which generally 
provoked the remark: ‘‘He would be strong, that 
gentleman, if he would only understand the straight 
line.” 

Far into the night we sat and talked, and Marston 
wrote several letters, in case, as he said, ‘anything 
should happen.” One of them,I noticed, was ad- 
dressed to Mde. Valtran. That done, I insisted upon 
his going to bed, and went myself to take a few hours’ 
sleep. 

The next morning was damp and chilly, for the 
summer was well-nigh over, and a fine mist was fall- 
ing which obscured everything, and gave a melan- 
choly appearance to the scene in unison with my 
feelings. I dressed and went for Marston, whom I 
found up and ready. 

We had ordered a carriage overnight, and in half 
an hour found ourselves at the place of meeting. The 
red-headed and the little officer were already there, 
and, judging from the wrecks of cigarettes strewed 
on the grass, had been for some time. 

My experience of duels was derived solely from 
novels (and most of those French), but acting upon 
it, I bowed to everybody, and with the officer pro- 
ceeded to select the ground; for though nothing had 
been formally said, I, of course, looked upon myself 
as Marston’s second. The grass was very slippery, 
and, to the astonishment of the adversary, I chose 
the most slippery picee I could find, but it was ad- 
visedly, for I had taken the precaution to make 
Marston wear a pair of spiked cricketing boots, and 
I wished to make the most of them. I had also se- 
cured the heaviest pair of duelling swords I could 
find in the town, and insisted upon their being used 
in preference to those brought by De Valtran, which, 
asI expected, proved much lighter. Again the little 
officer was astonished, and pointed out to me, what 
I saw perfectly well, that his swords were the much 
better balanced pair of the two; but I knew that 
Marston’s strength of wrist would give him an ad- 

vantage with heavy weapons, and I knew that my 
duty was to gain for him all the advantages I could. 


Meanwhile, he himself was walking up and down 
impatiently. The pal of the preceding night 
had quite gone off, and his flushed face wore an ex- 
pression of eager expectation, just as I had seen him 
at the Harvard boat-race, sitting waiting for the 
starter’s gun. Once only he seemed to wince, and 
that was when he shook hands with me, and said, 
“Don’t forget my mother, if—” Instead of finishing 
the sentence, he walked to his place. 

The swords were then handed to them, and they 
were left facing each other. They crossed their 
weapons; andI noticed with joy that Marston at 
once made himself master of the line of attack, which 
was naturally incarte. The Frenchman, after play- 
ing a bit with his sword, and failing to find an open- 
ing, suddenly disengaged and lunged. I felt a cold 

shudder run through me. But the huge body did 
not move quite swiftly enough. Marston, quick as 
lightning, parried the thrust; but, to my horror, 
with the old wide movement; and when he riposted, 
it was so unsteadily that his point went over the 
shoulder of his adversary, who recovered himself the 
instant after. Then came a pause. De Valtrun evi- 
dently didn’t quite like his opponent, and for some 
time kept just out of distance and changed and 
changed his sword, cunningly seeking for an opening. 
But Marston was too quick—and when he was. not 
too quick was too strong for him, and always proved 
to have command of the line of attack. Then De 
Valtran changed his tactics, and retired a step, giv- 
ing a pretended opening himself. Marston made an 
eager movement—and again I shuddered; but he 
forbore to attack, and still wisely remained on guard. 
Then the Frenchman began to lose his coolness a 
little, and advancing, joined his sword quickly, dis- 
engaged, and lunged again. Marston stood his 
ground, but parried, again in the same dangerous 
way, and threw his point so far out of line that if the 
Frenchman were only steady he was at his mercy. 
De Valtran smiled, and made a quick movement: 
Marston another wild parry. I felt sick, and shut 
my eyes; when a yell from the Frenchman made me 
open them again. Marston, in his riposte, had trans- 
fixed the red-head, and his point appeared at the 
back of it. De Valtran dropped his sword, and reel- 
ed. I ran to support him—but another moment 
revealed the absurd truth. The Frenchman, as it 
seemed to me, ran away from his head, while Mar- 
ston stood confronting him in horror with—a red 
wig on the point of his sword! 

De Valtran put his hand under his arm and ran 
about in agony (for Marston, in his wild parry, had 
slashed him across the fingers as with a whip), and 
for a moment did not seem to be aware of the full 
extent of his misfortune. But it was too much for 
the gravity of the seconds, who I suppose ought to 
have known better. I burst into a loud laugh, and 
the little captain lay down (in his spectacles) under 
a tree and gave way to convulsions, which had the 
effect of doubling him up like a hedgehog. 

A glance showed the giant how matters stood. He 
turned literally green with rage, and with one howl, 
rushed at Marston, who had scarcely recovered from 
his astonishment, but who mechanically stepped 
aside. Then gathering himself up with difficulty on 
the slippery grass, the giant rushed again at him; 
but this time Marston was prepared. He steadied 
himself on his legs, dropped his sword, and received 





him with a blow from the shoulder which in an in- 
stant stretched him on the grass: so effective was 
the “ facer,” that he lay stunned and motionless. 

Everybody was taken by surprise at this unexpect- 
ed termination to the duel; and we were debating 
what to do, when suddenly voices were heard. 

“Les gendarmes! Come, gentlemen, come; leave 
him to explain himself,” said the little officer; and 
before we had quite realized the situation, we were 
in the carriage, galloping at a furious rate back to 
Dieppe. 

Once at home and alone, there came a reaction. 
Marston, whose American respect for law had been 
asleep, began to see his conduct in a different light; 
and even talked of informing the authorities of what 
had taken place. I proposed that we should go and 
confidentially state the case to our friend M. Boucher, 
the juge d’instruction for Dieppe. No sooner said 
than done; and we at once set out with that in- 
tention. 

The first person we met was M. Boucher himself. 

“Bon jour, gentlemen!” he said. ‘‘ Cannot speak 
to you: Iam ina great hurry. We have just cap- 
tured the celebratedCaboche.” 

“Caboche!” said I. “ Where?” 

“In the forest of Arques. He was found lying, 
stunned, with his disguise—a red wig—by his side. 
Probabiy had attempted to rob some stout French 
peasant, and got the worst of it. He says himself 
that he had fought a duel with an American; but of 
course we don’t believe that.” 

Marston turned pale. “Come to the Hotel de 
l'Europe,” said he. 

“ T shouldn’t advise you to go there,” said Boucher ; 
“for we have seized Mde. Chenaille, alias Leroux, 
and Marie, called Caboche, alias La Fileuse, who 
were Caboche’s accomplices, and they are now un- 
dergoing their interrogatory there. Bon jour.” 
Marston went to America the next day; and Ca- 
boche and his friends to the galleys at Toulon, the 
next week. 


THE WIFE’S SECRET. 





BY HOWARD HAZELTINE, 


Ir I pride myself upon any mental endowment 
whatever, it is upon that humble one of common 
sense. I live what is called by the intellectual peo- 
ple a conventional life. I have my pew in the neigh- 
boring church, and sit in it twice every Sunday. I 
know one captain in the army—just such a person as 
he should be—polished, and yet ferocious, gentle to 
ladies, but rather insolent to civilian males, boastful 
of his clubs, and giving all his leisure time, which is 
considerable, to the cultivation of his moustaches; 
but otherwise I am ignorant of the fashionable world 
and all its gay doings. I have made no endeavor to 
break through the gilded pale that separates it from 
the steady-going middle class to which I belong. I 
do not understand the feeling which prompts my 
superiors to be ashamed of being seen in an omnibus. 
Once every day I return from the city ina yellow one; 
and if it is wet, I use the same conveyance in the 
morning to reach my office. I pay my tradesmen 
weekly. My best sherry is 48s. a dozen; and when 
the captain talks of vintage wines (as he will do by 
the hour at my table), I often wonder what he thinks 
he is drinking. However, with true good-breeding, 
he imbibes it in great quantities, as though it were 
the best. I do not keep a man-servant. Our cook 
cannot compass an omelette soufee. My wife trims 
her own bonnets. We have eight children, who all 
know the church catechism by heart, except the 
baby and the last but one. In short, a more re- 
spectable and unfashionable family than our own 
does not exist in all Bayswater. 

Under these circumstances, it may be easily 
imagined that we are as free from the vices of the 
great as we are without their privileges; and this 
was, I honestly believe, the case until within a very 
recent period. WhenI used to read in the papers 
that the Lady Lutetia Day Coltay (of Norman an- 
cestry and bluest blood) had left her husband’s roof, 
and fled with Major Flutterby of the Life Guards; 
or that it was rumored among well-informed circles 
that the gentlemen of the long robe would soon find 
employment in the domestic affairs of his grace the 
Duke of Belgravia, I used to give a prolonged whistle, 
and remark: “ Here they are again,” in general re- 
ference to the habits of the haut ton. I knew that 
our hereditary aristocracy were given to these es- 
capades, which in my own rank of life would certainly 
be crimes, and I perused such details as the press 
could furnish with an avidity unalloyed, I am afraid, 
with much reprobation. I seemed to be reading of 
a class of persons whose way of life was too far re- 
moved from my own to affect me, except as a spec- 
tator; just as when I went to the play I found myself 
in an atmosphere of intrigue, and misunderstanding, 
and jealousy, altogether unreal, and with which I 
had not the ghost of an experience in common. 

Jealousy! Why, I had been married sixteen years 
without entertaining that passion, so that it was not 
very likely, however well acted, that that passion 
should entertainme. Misunderstanding! The thing 
was impossible, for whenever there promised to be 
“a row in the pantry ”—and every married man will 
understand me when I make use of that metaphori- 
cal expression—I brought it to a head, and had it 
out, and off we started again (speaking for self and 
Mrs. R.) on the smooth current of our lives, with the 
little fracas buried forever in its depths. As for the 
mother of eight falling in love with another man—it 





is all very well in a stage-play, and particularly (with 


all deference to Miss Annie Dickenson) where the 
husband is a black man, and, as I have said, befitting 
enough among persons of quality; but upon the 
Notting Hill side of Bayswater any such mischance 
would, I felt, be out of place, and ridiculous—a social 
presumption, as well as a grave domestic crime. 
Imagine, therefore, my astonishment when my op- 
posite neighbor, Peabody, who also calls himself my 
friend, did me the honor to call upon me a few 
weeks ago, to speak in confidence, of the alarming 
conduct of my wife. Having demanded and obtained 
a private interview, this scandalous old person, who 
was once an indigo-merchant, and yet retains the 
trace of his calling upon his nose, set before me in 
detail a number of curious circumstances connected 
with the “ goings on,” as he was pleased to call them, 
of my wife, which he was not, indeed, prepared to 
say ‘‘might not possibly be only coincidences, after 
all,” but which he felt it his duty asa fellow-crea- 
ture, and one who had been a husband in his time— 
here his lips made a dumb motion of gratitude—to let 
me know. Even asa neighbor, and an inhabitant of 
acommon crescent, hitherto remarkable for its re- 
spectability, and which, as I doubtless remembered, 
had declined to permit Mrs. Jones to put up apart- 
ments in her window, lest we should be confounded 
with the lodging-house localities; nay, which, by the 
mere force of its public opinion, had prevented No. 
484 from being let to a playactor—even in this char- 
acter, said Peabody, he would have felt it his duty to 
make me aware of what was being said, though 
doubtless falsely, respecting the behaviour of Mrs. 
R. Here Ishould have locked the door, and informed 
Peabody that his last hour was certainly arrived, 





‘and that he had better make his peace with Provi- 


dence before I cut his throat; but from ignorance of 
the proper conduct to be adopted in such exceptional 
circumstances, and perhaps from the knowledge that 
there was nothing but a paper-knife in the room with 
which to effect this righteous punishment, I only 
burst out laughing, and called him a meddling and 
impertinent old fool. 

“Very true,” returned he, for he always makes 
use of that form of words—“ very true; but still the 
facts are worth investigating, even from their sin- 
gularity. Do you know, for instance, that at eleven 
o’clock, three Gays a week, your wife goes out in a 
cab by herself?” 

“No,” said I, “Ido not; though, if she does, it is 
surely better than if she had any ineligible com- 
panion. Asa matter of fact, however, she does not 
do so, for I have offered to go shopping with her 
twice this week, and she has declined to accompany 
me upon the ground of having a sore throat.” 

“ Upon what days did she give this excuse?” in- 
qnired Peabody, taking out his pocket-book. 

“ Last Monday and last Thursday,” returned I. 


“ Well, here’s a memorandum: Monday, 4th. Saw 
Mrs. R. start as usual at 11; Thursday, 17th. ditto, 
ditto. She could not be going to a morning concert, 
because she had no white gloves on.” 

“Twill grant that much,” quoth I sardonically, 
and yet not by any means unmoved by this unex- 
pected unintelligence. ‘‘My wife does not go to 
morning concerts.” 

“ Very true,” observed Peabody. “‘ Then the ques- 
tion arises, where does she go to? Now, as an 
inhabitant of the crescent —” 

“Peabody,” interrupted I severely. ‘“ I acknow- 
ledge the right of no man—no, not of the man in the 
moon himself—to meddle in my affairs upen that 
ground. Iam obliged to you for the interest you 
have taken in this matter, but the simple fact is, that 
it has been entirely misplaced. I have been perfectly 
well awafe of my wife’s movements, and they have 
had my fullest permission and approbation. I only 
wanted to see to what lengths your impertinence 
and love of interference would carry you. That is 
your hat, I believe; your umbrella is the alpaca one; 
I wish you a very good-morning.” 

I ushered my visitor out, and thensat down in my 
private parlor with my elbows upon the table, and 
both my hands thrust into my hair. I had tempo- 
rarily extinguished Peabody, but I was on fire with 
jealous apprehensions myself. What could it all 
mean? For sixteen years my wife had never taken 
any excursion unless in my company, upon which, 
she had always given me to understand, she doted; 
and yet, after refusing to go out with me upon Mon- 
day and Thursday last, on the plea of sore throat, 
she had started, the instant that my back was turned, 
in a Hansom—or even supposing it was a four- 
wheeler—in a cab, without white gloves on, and— 
Confound it, here was a row in the pantry, and one 
which my peace of mind demanded to have cleared 
up at once. “ Anna Maria,” cried I, huskily, from 
the bottom of the stairs—‘‘Anna Maria, I wish to 
speak with you immediately.” 

‘Lor’ bless me,” answered my wife from the top 
story, ‘it isn’t one of the children, is it, John? Pray 
tell me the worst at once.” 

“No, madam, it is I,” replied I, stiffly. 

“Then it’s the kitchen chimney,” exclaimed she in 
a dogmatic tone. “And didn’t I tell Mary to have it 
swept a week ago; and now the fire-engines will 
spoil everything, even if we are not burnt out of 
house and home.” 

Was it possible that this woman could have de- 
ceived me, as Peabody had said, and yet talk so 
simply of her children, and of the house and home? 
By the time Anna Maria had got down to the draw- 
ing-room flight, I began to be rather ashamed of 
myself. When the mother of eight reached my sit- 
ting-room door, with her honest face aglow with 
animation, and her voice so earnest about the soot, 





I did not dare to mention whatI had in my mind. 


come with me to Hampstead Heath, and dine at 
Jack Straw’s Castle this afternoon, it being such a 
beautiful day.” 

A ray of joy passed for an instant over her features, 
and then, as if recollecting herself, she began to 
stammer that she was very, very sorry, but really 
she had so much to do about the house just then; 
if I would only wait till Friday week, which was my 
birthday, then we would go somewhere, and she 
should enjoy it above measure. This afternoon, 
however, the thing was impossible. 

“Well,” said I, gravely, ‘“‘ we have not many holi- 
days together, and I am sorry. You had a sore 
throat on Monday and on Thursday, when I offered 
you a similar opportunity.” 

“O yes,” answered she, shaking her little head, 
which is very prettily—could it be too prettily?—set 
upon her shoulders; “ it is quite impossible that I 
could go out with that throat.” 

“Here,” thought I, for she could not have gone 
out without her throat, ‘is some dreadful falsehood ; 
but Peabody may have told it, and not she. Perhaps 
she never went out at all. Should I not rather be- 
lieve the wife of my bosom than that scandalous old 
retired indigo-merchant? Was it not base even to 
suspect Anna Maria of deception? Doubtless it was; 
but yet I thought I would just satisfy myself with 
my own eyes. 

“Very well,” observed I, quietly, “since you cannot 
come with me to-day, 1 shall go to the city as usual. 
I don’t care for a holiday by myself.” 

“ Poor, dear fellow,” said Anna Maria, coaxingly, 
as she helped me on with my greatcoat, “I am quite 
grieved to disappoint you. Good-by, John. Mind 
you have a good luncheon; it’s very bad for you eat- 
ing those buns and rubbish.” 

‘Ah, what a tangled web we weave,” says some- 
body, “‘when first we practise to deceive,” though 
after but a little trying, there’s nothing easier than 
lying. I protest I felt like a pickpocket, as I dodged 
and lurked about our crescent, watching in the dis- 
tance my own door, to see whether Mrs. R. would 
cross the threshold. I suppose I have none of the at- 
tributes necessary to the profession of a detective, for 
whenever a passer-by cast his eyes on me, I felt my- 
self blushing all over, and hanging my head on one 
side, as a dog hangs his tail. I dared not, of course, 
stop in the crescent, but loitered at the corner of a 
street which commanded it, now trying to dig up the 
tops of the coal-cellars by inserting the nozzle of my 
umbrella in their circular holes, and now eliciting 
mournful music by dragging it against the area rail- 
ings. Exhausted with these exercises, I had been 
leaning against a lamp-post for about ten minutes, 
when the door of a house opposite opened suddenly, 
and a widow lady of vast proportions came swiftly 
out upon me with her cap-strings streaming in the 
wind. 

“Now just you go away, my gentleman,” said she 
ina menacing voice, “before the police makes you- 
I know who you're a-looking for, and I can tell you 
she aint a-coming, for I’ve got her locked up in the 
coal-cellar. Z know you, although you have not got 
your red coat on to-day; and mind—if you get an- 
other slice of meat in my house, I’ll prosecute you as 
sure as my name’s Mivins.” 

“Gracious heavens, madam!” cried I, “do you 
take me for a common soldier?” 

“No sir,” answered she maliciously; “but for a 
tuppenny-ha’penny life guardsman, who never saw a 
shot fired in his life; and if ever you come after my 
Jemima again—” 

I turned, and fled—into the very arms of the 
abominable Peabody. ‘ Make haste!” exclaimed he; 
* there is not a moment to be lost. No; the cab is 
coming this way; you may see for yourself whether I 
am not right this time.” 

And sure enough, whe should drive by, at a rapid 
rate, but Anna Maria, in a four-wheeled cab, and 
without her bonnet, and witha flower in her hair! 
This blow, coming so closely upon the attack of the 
widow lady, was almost more than I could bear. 
“Where can she be going to?” gasped I, half uncon- 
sciously. ‘It’s the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard of.” 

“T have heard of similar things,” returned Pea- 
body, quietly, “although I never experienced any- 
thing of the sort myself. Of course, I don’t know 
where she is going to; tut the direction she has 
taken is towards St. John’s Wood.” 


I hastened back to my own house, and with the air 
of a man who has forgotten something, began to 
search in the pockets of a greatcoat hanging up in 
the hall. “ By-the-by,” said I, as the servant who 
had let me in was disappearing, “I think your mis- 
tress must have got it, after all. Just run up, and 
tell her I want to see her for a minute.” 

Emily Jane, who had been in our service ever since 
we were married, turned as scarlet as her cap-ribbons. 
“Sir,” said she, bolder than brass, “ missis has just 
stepped out; she has taken two of the little girls for 
a morning walk.” 

“Which two?” inquired I, looking this abandoned 
young person full in the face. Her subtle spirit was 
cowed by this course of procedure; she replied that 
she did not know—she didn’t recollect—she hadn’t 
paid particular attention, but she rather thought that 
it was the two youngest—all in a breath. 

“In that case,” rejoined I, pointing with withering 
scorn to the perambulator, “how comes this here? 
No, Emily Jane; your mistress must have taken out 
with her to-day the same two children that she took 
on Monday and on Thursday, when her sore throat 





was so bad that she could not go out with me.” 


“I called you down, dear, to say that I was going 
to give myselfa holiday to-day, and to ask you to 
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“Yes, sir,” replied she; ‘it was the same two.” | 

“Emily Jane,” said I solemnly, “ always tell the 
truth. J know all. Where is your mistress gone to 
all by herself to-day, with her hair so neatly arrang- | 
ed, and a flower stuck in the left-hand side of her | 
head? and that after telling me she was too busy | 
to move out. Concealment is worse than useless. 
Where is she?” 

“Wild horses shouldn’t do it,” returned the do- |: 
mestic resolutely. “I told her I would keep it dark, 
and I wont betray no confidence as has been reposed 
in me. 


Here, to my confusion, Emily Jane cast her apron, | 
by a sudden and dexterous movement, over her fea- | 


tures, and in that blinded condition rushed down the | - 
if 


kitchen-stairs like a bull stung by bees. 

At that moment, the front-door bell rang with a 
violence such as none of our visitors, except the cap- 
tain, ever dare to use. My wretched heart seemed 
to experience a little throbof joy. He at least then— 
and I fess my 
direction, for was it not his profession to guard us 





from foreign foes, and to destroy our domestic peace | 


—he at least, I say, unless there was more than one— | 
I dared not trust myself to finish the reflection, but 
opened the front-door with my own hands, 


It was somebody in uniform, but not the captain. | 


“ Telegfaph for Mrs. R.,” squeaked the boy in his 
shrill thin voice; “ please to sign on the right-’and 
side.” Then dancing a double shuffle upon the door- 
step, in order to keep himself warm, he broke forth 
into ballad, ‘“ There’s somebody in the house with 


Dinah, there’s somebody in the house I know; there's | 


somebody in the house with Dinah—” 

I didn’t like his impudence, and I didn’t like his 
song, but there was nothing for it but to submit. 
What could Anna Maria be doing with telegraphs? 


* From Rupert Merrington 6 Cupidon Villas, St. John's |’ - 


Wood. Pray, be punctual this time. I am engaged 
after twelve. I trust you will be looking your best, not 
pale, as on Monday and Thursday.” 

“There’s somebody in the house with Dinah, 
there’s somebody in the house I know—” I rushed 
out with the receipt in my hand, and the boy snatch- 
ed it, and took to flight, for he saw that I was dan- 
gerous. What could this dreadful message mean? 
or rather what meaning could it have but one? Ru- 
pert Merrington! not at all a steady-sounding name, 
to begin with: the sender, too, was evidently no bu- 
siness-man, or he would not have exceeded his 
twenty words so foolishly. It had a military smack 
all over (and I didn’t like that notion—a military 
smack!) Merrington was of course an assumed 
name. The handwriting was good, and so far unlike 
the captain’s; but then people don’t write their own 
telegraph messages. I felt that some immediate ac- 
tion was necessary, or that I should be suffocated. 
Ina couple of minutes I was in a Hansom bound for 
Cupidon Villas, in a state of mind easier imagined 
than described; and yet I had often read descriptions 
of it in novels which professed to describe aristocratic 
life, and often had seen upon the stage (although 
principally in farces) the husband racked by jealous 


pangs. 
What had there been to laugh at in that, I won- 
dered now! Why should the tenderest emotions of 


_ the human heart be made the subject of buffoon— 


But what a wicked-looking set of houses were these 
which I was now passing! If bricks and mortar—and 
especially stucco—can look vicious, certainly St. 
John’s Wood possesses a patent for— 

“ What ber, sir?” shouted my driver, through 
the little hole in the roof, “‘ This is Cupidon Willas.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” groaned I, passing my 
pocket-handkerchief over my brow. ‘Don’t mind 
me, my good man (for his countenance evinced much 
dismay at my voice and manner); I know it is not 
= fault that Iam miserable. Please to pull up at 

0. 6." 

Of all the wicked-looking houses in Cupidon Ter- 
race, No. 6 was, it seemed to me, the wickedest. The 
round eye which formed its staircase window, wink- 
ed viciously in the sunlight, and in the garden wasa 
little grating, as though for the purpose of reconnais- 
sance before admittance, which was not a little grat- 
ing tome. The drawing-room shutters were closed. 
This latter circumstance gave me some satisfaction, 
since it might signify that Mr. Merrington was dead, 
but a glance at the gay attire of the servant-girl who 
answered my summons cut away this ground of con- 
solation. ‘Is Mrs. R. within?” inquired I, with a 
tone of assumed indifference. 

“ Well—yes sir—but you can’t see her just at pres- 
ent. Mr. Merrington has a great objection to—” 

“Confound Mr. Merrington!” cried I, pushing my 
wayin. “I want to see my wife.” 

“O, your wife is it, sir?” replied the maid with a 
giggle. ‘Then of course you can go up, if you please, 
although it’s as much as my place is worth. You wil! 
find them in the drawing-room.” 

“ What!. there?” laimed I passi 
ing to the closed windows. 

“ Yes, of course, sir! That’s the room they always 
sit in.” 

They always sit in? Then this sort of thing must 
have been going on for years? 

I cleared the two little flights of stairs in a couple 
of bounds, and hurled open the drawing-room door 
like a catapult. 

I found myself in a large apartment, darkened, in- 
deed, upon one side, but well lit by a huge window 
(invisible from the front of the house) at its northern 
end. In the centre of the room wasa raised struc- 
ture, hung with purple, and rather resembling a 
scaffold decorated for the execution of royalty, and 
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“ Yes, sir,” replied she; “it was the same two.” 

“Emily Jane,” said I solemnly, “ always tell the 
truth. J knowall, Where is your mistress gone to 
all by herself to-day, with her hair so neatly arrang- 
ed, and a flower stuck in the left-hand side of her 
head? and that after telling me she was too busy 
to move out. Concealment is worse than useless. 
Where is she?” 

“Wild horses shouldn’t do it,” returned the do- 
mestic resolutely. ‘I told her I would keep it dark, 
and I wont betray no confidence as has been reposed 
inme. You must find it out all of your own head, 
sir; O dear, O dear!” 

Here, to my confusion, Emily Jane cast her apron, 
by a sudden and dexterous movement, over her fea- 
tures, and in that blinded condition rushed down the 
kitchen-stairs like a bull stung by bees. 

At that moment, the front-door bell rang witha 
violence such as none of our visitors, except the cap- 
tain, ever dare to use. My wretched heart seemed 
to experience a little throbof joy. He at least then— 
and I confess my suspicions had been turned in his 
direction, for was it not his profession to guard us 
from foreign foes, and to destroy our domestic peace 
—he at least, I say, unless there was more than one— 
I dared not trust myself to finish the reflection, but 
opened the front-door with my own hands. 

It was somebody in uniform, but not the captain. 
“Telegtaph for Mrs. R.,”’ squeaked the boy in his 
shrill thin voice; “ please to sign on the right-’and 
side.” Then dancing a double shuffle upon the door- 
step, in order to keep himself warm, he broke forth 
into ballad, ‘“‘ There’s somebody in the house with 
Dinah, there’s somebody in the house I know; there’s 
somebody in the house with Dinah—” 

I didn’t like his impudence, and I didn’t like his 
song, but there was nothing for it but to submit. 
What could Anna Maria be doing with telegraphs? 
“ From Rupert Merrington 6 Cupidon Villas, St. John’s 

Wood. Pray, be punctual this time. I am engaged 
after twelve. I trust you will be looking your best, not 
pale, as on Monday and Thursday.” 

“There’s somebody in the house with Dinah, 
there’s somebody in the house I know—” I rushed 
out with the receipt in my hand, and the boy snatch- 
ed it, and took to flight, for he saw that I was dan- 
gerous. What could this dreadful message mean? 
or rather what meaning could it have but one? Ru- 
pert Merrington! not at all a steady-sounding name, 
to begin with: the sender, too, was evidently no bu- 
siness-man, or he would not have exceeded his 
twenty words so foolishly. It had a military smack 
all over (and I didn’t like that notion—a military 
smack!) Merrington was of course an assumed 
name. The handwriting was good, and so far unlike 
the captain’s; but then people don’t write their own 
telegraph messages. I felt that some immediate ac- 
tion was necessary, or that I should be suffocated. 
Ina couple of minutes I was in a Hansom bound for 
Cupidon Villas, in a state of mind easier imagined 
than described; and yet I had often read descriptions 
of it in novels which professed to describe aristocratic 
life, and often had seen upon the stage (although 
principally in farces) the husband racked by jealous 


pangs. 
What had there been to laugh at in that, I won- 
dered now! Why should the tenderest emotions of 


i the human heart be made the subject of buffoon— 


But what a wicked-looking set of houses were these 
which I was now passing! If bricks and mortar—and 
especially stucco—can look vicious, certainly St. 
John’s Wood possesses a patent for— 

“What number, sir?” shouted my driver, through 
the little hole in the roof. “ This is Cupidon Willas.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it,” groaned I, passing my 
pocket-handkerchief over my brow. ‘‘ Don’t mind 
me, my good man (for his countenance evinced much 
dismay at my voice and manner); I know it is not 
your fault that 1am miserable. Please to pull up at 
No. 6.” 

Of all the wicked-looking houses in Cupidon Ter- 
race, No. 6 was, it seemed to me, the wickedest. The 
round eye which formed its staircase window, wink- 
ed viciously in the sunlight, and in the garden wasa 
little grating, as though for the purpose of reconnais- 
sance before admittance, which was not a little grat- 
ing tome. The drawing-room shutters were closed. 
This latter circumstance gave me some satisfaction, 
since it might signify that Mr. Merrington was dead, 
but a glance at the gay attire of the servant-girl who 

red my cut away this ground of con- 
solation. ‘Is Mrs. R. within?” inquired I, witha 
tone of assumed indifference. 

“Well—yes sir—but you can’t see her just at pres- 
ent. Mr. Merrington has a great objection to—” 

“Confound Mr. Merrington!” cried I, pushing my 
wayin. “I want to see my wife.” 

“O, your wife is it, sir?” replied the maid with a 
giggle. ‘Then of course you can go up, if you please, 
although it’s as much as my place is worth. You will 
find them in the drawing-room.” 

“ What!. there?” exclaimed I passi 
ing to the closed windows. 

“ Yes, of course, sir! That’s the room they always 
sit in.” 

They always sit in? Then this sort of thing must 
have been going on for years? 

I cleared the two little flights of stairs in a couple 
of bounds, and hurled open the drawing-room door 
like a catapult. 

I found myself in a large apartment, darkened, in- 
deed, upon one side, but well lit by a huge window 
(invisible from the front of the house) at its northern 
end. In the centre of the room wasa raised struc- 
ture, hung with purple, and rather resembling a 
scaffold decorated for the execution of royalty, and 
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upon the scaffold sat my wife in an uncomfortable 
attitude, and with an expression of comntenance that 
she only wears upon those cer 

which demand what are called ‘company manners.” 
Between her and the window stood a gentleman with 
moustaches, and in a velvet coat—at an easel, and 
evidently painting her portrait. He elevated his eye- 
brows at my peculiar mode of entering the room, and 
looked towards my wife, as if for an explanation of 
the phenomenon. 

“TItis only my husband, Mr. Merrington,” return- 
edshe, “O John, I am so sorry that you found me 
out, for I had meant my picture to be a pleasant sur- 
prise to you upon your birthday next week. This 
was to be my last sitting but one; and nobody knows 
the trouble I have taken to keep you ignorant of my 
coming here. That stupid Emily Jane must have 
let it out.” 

‘No, my dear,” said I; ‘I discovered the fact for 
myself, through the telegraph; and really I—I 
couldn’t help coming down to see how the picture 
was getting on. It was so very kind of you. And, 
dear me, Mr. Merrington, what a charming likeness!” 

“Well, it’s not in a very good light, you see,” re- 
joined he, deprecatingly. ‘ Not having a room with 
asky-light, I’m obliged to block up those windows, 
and manage howI can. It makes the house dark, 
and, I am afraid, caused you to stumble at the draw- 
ing-room door.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that was just it; I very nearly 
came in head first. I—I only thought I’d look in on 
my way to the city. I wont interrupt you another 
moment; and, indeed, I have myself no time to lose.” 

I gave the maid five shillings, and—thinking it 
would be more likely to insure her silence—a chuck 
under the chin. Then I wrote to Peabody from Bun- 
hill Row (where my place of business is situated), to 
tell him that I would not make a fool of him any 
longer; but the fact was, that, during the last few 
weeks, I had been making my wife sit for her picture, 
which he was to come and pass his judgment on as 
soon as it was finished; there was a question as to 
whether the flower in her hair was an improvement. 

But I knew that Emily Jane would tell Anna 
Mariaall about it. However, nothing was said until 
my birthday arrived, and with it the portrait, for 
which the dear creature had saved up her pin-money, 
and put herself to the greatest inconvenience. I de- 
clare my heart smote me for my base suspicions when 
I looked upon that honest face, which had never 
worn paint before. Upon that day, she said: “ By- 
the-by, John, when that telegraph arrived for me 
from Mr. Merrington, it didn’t make you jealous at 
all, did it?” 

“0, dear no, my darling! Jealous of you? Im- 
possible! Not, of course, that you are not beautiful 
enough to make all the world fall in love with you; 
but I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

“That’s all right, John,” said she, kissing me; but 
there was a wicked twinkle in her kind eyes as she 
added drily: ‘‘I am glad to hear you say that, for 
do you know, I almost thought you were just a little 
jealous.” 








THE CAUSE OF DEW. 


You may have noticed the deposition of moisture 
on a pitcher of ice-cold water on a summer’s day ; and 
in this familiar fact we have an illustration of the 
simple provision by which, during even the long 
droughts of summer, the plants receive a partial sup- 
ply of water sufficient at least to sustain their life. 
The explanation of the dew upon the pitcher is very 
simple. The layer of air in contact with its cold mass 
is rapidly cooled, and when it can no longer hold all 
the moisture it contains, the excess is deposited in 
drops on the surface. Exchange now the pitcher for 
the earth, and you have an explanation of the imme- 
diate cause of dew. After sunset the earth, like the 
pitcher, cools down the layer of atmosphere immedi- 
ately in contact with it, to such a degree that the 
whole of the vapor can no longer retain its aeriform 
condition. As a necessary result,a portion is con- 
densed and deposited on the surface, and this is what 
we call dew. 

But, it will be asked, what cools the earth so sud- 
denly after the setting of the sun? for this is not so 
evident as the cause of the coldness of the pitcher. 
The earth, as we have previously stated, is moving 
with immense rapidity through a space whose tem- 
perature is very greatly below the zero of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer; and, like a heated cannon-ball 
hung in the middle of a cold room, it is continually 
losing heat by radiation. Thedense at phere with 
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MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


St.John'sLodge - + <= = «= 
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2nd Tuesday, 
- 4th Tuesday. 
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Winslow Lewis - - - - ve 
St. Andrew's s Chapter” oe &. Ss _ ist Wednesd lay. 
St. Paul's Chapter - 3d Tuesday. 
Council Koyal and Select Masters - ” Last Thursd jay. 
Boston Encampment - - + 34W 
De Molay Encampment - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Bernard iy Ist Friday. 
Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed. in Dec., March, June and Sept. 


Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding’ G. L. Meetings. 
Grand Council - - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 


The above bodies meet in Freemason's Hall, 10 Summer 
Street. 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 


Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - «- 3d Thursday. 
Baalbec, East Boston - - — = Ist Tuesday. 
Hammait, East Boston - 2. 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul's, South Boston - - - «Ist Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, ath Boston - -_ 4th Tuesday. 
Star of Bethlehem, ‘Chelsea - 3d Wednesday. 
Washington, Roxb’ ury - - Thursday on or before F. M. 
King Solomon's, Charlestown - - 2nd Tuesday. 
Henry Price, Charlestown - - + 4th Wednesday. 
Amicable. Cambridge ort - - - «= Ist Thursday. 
Putnam, East Cambridge - - 3d Monday. 
Hiram, West Cambridge - Thursday on or before F. M. 
Union, Dorchester - + Tuesday on or before F. M. 


John Abbot, Somerville - - - - (Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden - 2 2 © Ist Thursday. 
Wyoming, Melrose 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Medford ” Thursday on or eaare F.M. 
Bethesda, Brighton Bt ite - Ist pet 


Pequossettec, Watertown -T rhursday on or after F.M 
Monitor, Waltham Monday on 4 before F. M. 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - erie ednesday. 
a John's Chapter, East Boston - ath Monday. 
Hp ae of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
latthew's Chapter, South naga - _ 2nd Monday. 
Sty stic Chapter, Medford - rsday_ after F. M. 
Council R. and S. Masters, East Boston - Friday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea + - = Ist Wednesday. 





THE MASTER OF A LODGE. 

It is not every one who is chosen Master of a lodge 
who is qualified to discharge the duties of that high 
and responsible position. If the members of lodges 
were generally well booked up in regard to Free- 
masonry, as they ought to be, they never would elect 
@ master who was not competent to discharge every 
duty, and qualified to instruct, properly, those who 
need masonic light and information. A master is ex- 
pected to be a teacher, and those who assume the 
position of teacher ought to be learned in the laws, 
usages, history, and traditions of the order, and be 
competent to impart masonic information to the 
novitiates, and those advancing through the several 
degrees, and capable of instructing less informed 
brethren. A well informed master who attends to his 
duties in his own proper person, will always command 
a good attendance of the members, a deeper interest 
will be felt for the prosperity of the lodge, anda 
higher regard for the masonic institution. The luke- 
warmness and indifference to Masonry evinced by 
many members of the fraternity, and their ignorance 
of its principles and high moral aims, are mainly to 
be attributed to incompetent brethren elected to the 
East. If the novitiate in his progress through the 
several degrees is not instructed properly—if he is 
not imbued with high and lofty sentiments—if higher 
and holier feelings are not awakened in his bosom to 
live a better life, to have increased charity for his 
fellow-men, it is vain to suppose that he wil! after- 
wards devote his time and attention to search for 
pearls of precious value, when his instructor gave 
him no reason to believe that any existed, and of 
which he himself was totally ignorant. The master 
ought to be an expert workman, and all the material 
passing through his hands ought to be properly pol- 
ished by the time the finishing touch is given toit, and 
the candidate is raised to the sublime degree of a 
master Mason. 

If the members of a lodge have not a proper appre- 
ciation of the institution, they will be indifferent to 
the competency of the brother they make choice of 
for master. An incompetent officer presiding in the 
East is asure indication that the members of the lodge 
are deficient in a knowledge of the principles and re- 
quirements of Freemasonry. If the members are in- 





which it is enveloped, acting, as we have seen, like a 
blanket, protects the earth to a certain extent from 
the intense cold of space; but still, the constant loss 
of heat is so great, that, were the sun’s rays with- 
held for a few days, the temperature of the surface 
land, even in the tropics, would fall as low as it now 
is at the poles during the long night of the Arctic 
winter. In the daytime the earth receives trom the 
sun more heat than it loses; but when this great sup- 
ply is temporarily withdrawn, the loss of heat con- 
tinuing as rapidly as before, the surface becomes 
quickly cooled, and the deposition of dew follows; or, 
if the temperature falls below freezing point the dew 
is changed to frost. 

We have all noticed that the most copious deposi- 
tion both of dew and frost takes place on clear nights, 
and that during cloudy weather this supply of moist- 
ure is less plentiful, if not entirely withheld. The 
reason is that while the earth loses heat by radiation, 
the clouds,interceptingthe heat-containing rays which 
otherwise would be wholly lost, reflect them, like 
a mirror, back to the earth. A shed or any other pro- 





tection spread over the ground acts in thesame way. 


telligent, they will never give their consent to be 
governed by one who is deficient in masonic knowl- 
edge, and incapable of giving masonic instruction to 
those who are admitted within the precincts of the 
temple. The selection of an intelligent master d di 
upon the members, and it is to ) the interest of the 
lodge to make choice of those only who are qualified 
for the position; and, we will add, that the best in- 
terests of the order will be subserved if a lodge has a 
master who is conversant with the history of masonry, 
its lawsand usages, and is qualified to impart instruc- 
tion, by retaining him in office as long as he is willing 
toserve. It is not only detrimental to Freemasonry, 
but it is injurious to the prosperity and the best inter- 
ests of the lodge the changing of the master at every 
annual election, 

Nothing so much conduces to the prosperity and 
the interest felt in the lodge as the presence of an 
intelligent, experienced, ready and exact master. Un- 
fortunately the doctrine of rotation in office, so pleas- 
ant in politics to the American mind, has invaded 
the precincts of the lodge, and the brothers have come 
to look upon the mastership as a mark of honor and 








distinction to be coveted, rather than as a post to be 


permanently occupied by him who is best adapted to 


oversee and direct the work. A single re-election is 
about all our democratic tastes are willing to tolerate, 
which infallibly sets aside the master just at the period 
when, if he has been faithful to the trust reposed in 
him, his ability begins really to be developed to the 
full advantage of the lodge. 

A proved workman should be continued in his task 
80 long as his services can be secured. Experience on 
this point is too distinct and decisive to need argu- 
ment, but we cannot forbear to commend the idea to 
the candid reflection of all our lodges. 





MASONRY TEACHES FORTITUDE. 
We are taught fortitude, to meet all the ills of life 
like a man, knowing that affliction does not come forth 
of the dust, neither does trouble spring out of the 
ground. Everything is ordered by an Almighty hand. 
To-day you are in health—to-morrow you may be on 
the bed of sickness; to-day you are in affluence—to- 
morrow you may be in poverty; to-day you may 
have a home—before twenty-four hours go over your 
head your house may be destroyed. You may place 
your property to-day in the hands of an institution 
that you consi'er perfectly safe, but to-morrow it 
may fail and leave you bankrupt. But fortitude must 
bear you up under all these emergencies; for there is 
a God who ruleth all things, and tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, who will sustain the soul that trusts 
in him. 

You are next taught to govern all your actions by 
prudence, so that you may bring no disgrace upon 
yourself by any act of yours in your intercourse with 
your fellow-men, but that they may speak well of you 
and of the order with which you are connected. And 
so on; with all these perfect points of entrance there 
are duties connected, that every Mason ought toapply 
himself to, so that he may govern his passions, stand 
firm and strong in all the vicissitudes of life, and with 
prudence manage his affairs. 

You have a spark of divinity within you, and there 
is the light to guide you to the portals of eternal rest ; 
and even on your tracing buard here you see the poor 
waytaring pilgrim lying down tosleep under the pro- 
tection of God, and you see the ladder, with its feet 
upon the earth and its top reaching upon the throne 
of God, surrounded with the clouded canopy, and 
angels ding and d ding upon it. Little as 
you think of it, there are ministering angels here 
around each one of us now—each one of God's elect. 
I address some of those now—I know not who they 
are, and I wish I could say all—who know the power 
of the Divine life that book inspires. Perhaps you 
have a pious mother who has gone home to guory, 
and it would be the deepest dagger in your heart to 
think that she was notin paradise. She may be here 
as a ministering angel to watch over you, and God 
grant that she is. 








THE NEW MASONIC HALL. 

We learn that the paragraph in last week’s paper, 
relative to the new masonic hall in Bostun, was in- 
correct in some particulars. The granite is not to 
come from New Ipswich, New Hampshire. There is 
no granite there suitable for building materials. Con- 
tracts have not been made for the construction of the 
temple. Work is not to be commenced without de- 
lay. The Grand Lodge is willing to wait until prices 
fall before commencing operations. With these ex- 
ceptions, the paragraph was perfectly correct. 





MASONIC SEEDS. 


A wonderful thing is a seed— 

The one thing deathless forever! 
The one thing changeless—utterly true— 
Forever old and forever new, 

And fickle and faithless never, 


Plant blessi and bl will bl A 
Plant hate, and hate will grow; 

You cansow to-day—to-morrow shall bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 








THE HYDRAULIC PRESS. 

This well-known hine being capable of prodyc- 
ing such enormous effects, and applicable to sucha 
variety of purposes, any improvement in its construc- 
tion becomes a matter of the highest importance. As 
ordinarily made, its action is necessarily slow, and 
the shocks produced by the closing of the valves 
frequently cause fracture of the pipes. It is clear 
that rendering the pump unnecessary would there- 
fore be a valuable improvement, for a number of 
reasons; and this, strange and even incredible as it 
may appear to many of our readers, has actually been 
accomplished, and by very simple means. Instead of 
pumping in liquid in the ordinary way, the interior 
of the press beneath the solid piston is a reservoir of 
oil, containing a bobbin on which, by means of a han- 
dle outside, is wound a quantity of cord from off an- 
other bobbin, also on the outside. The cord passes 
into the interior through a stuffing-box, and it is 
taken back by merely turning the extra bobbin. Our 
readérs will perceive at once that the introduction of 
the cord within the press produces just the same 
effect as if oil or any other fluid were pumped into 
it, and the piston is raised just as effectually. A press 
on this principle was found to work for eight months, 
without the least necessity even for renewing the cord. 
It is evident that when a cord is used, the piston 
moves continuously, and without any shock. 








To know how to listen is a great art; it isto know 





how to gain instruction from every one. 
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TAKING COMFORT. 
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One little star I often see, 
Set in the peaceful blue; 
And gazing on that little star, 
Why should I think of you? 
The ocean rolls up gray and cold 
Between your heart and mine, 
You linger long in that fair land 
Washed by the storied Rhine— 
While I remain in this cold home, 
In solitude to pine! 


No, not to pine !—I 'm happy still: 
Happy in glorious dreams, 

Which gloss my life like rainbow clouds 
Hanging o'er quiet streams! 

Is 't not enough to feel and know 
That in your great soul's room 

I have a place where never doubt 
Across my love can come ?— 

A shrine upon your sacred heart ?— 
A warm love-nest ?—a home ! 


When I would weep that you are gone, 
I think my blessings o'er: 

Recall the kisses of your lips 
In days now gone before; 

Remember smiles and tender looks, 
Forget all in the past, 

And thank my God that in such peace 
My humble lot is cast: 

Until my soul goes out to heaven 
In one sweet holocaust! 


Some time you ‘ll come—and I can wait 
Till whitened is my hair, 

And Time upon my rosy cheek 
Has writ a page of care. 

My heart will not be old, dear one, 
While your full love remains; 

To keep it I would give up crowns, 
And life in royal fanes! 

I'd not renounce one thought of thine 
For all the earth contains! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 


Among the Blockade Runners. 


No. XIX.—THE CAPTAIN THWARTED. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


““Wuo be ye, and what do ye want of a witch at 
this time of night?” demanded Dame Goldweight, 
rising up from a corner where she had been lying, 
and going towards the door upon which the blows 
were falling fast and furious, ceasing only as the voice 
demanded admittance, and then renewed again with 
more vigor. 

“Open the door and you will know in good time!” 
exclaimed a voice that caused every one in the room 
to give a start of surprise, and the heart of Mrs. 
Woodsell sank like lead in her bosom, for she recog- 
nized William Harlow as the one who spoke. 

“Ha, ha! William Harlow!” exclaimed the old wo- 
man, in shrill tones. “Then it’s you, isit? You 
found the bird gone, and so you have tracked her to 

another nest. You may pound away all night, but 
you can’t come in. I dare you to break down my 
door, for if you do my curse will light on your head. 
It will not be an easy thing for you to carry, I’m 
thinking!” And the old woman almost shrieked out 
the latter part of her defiance. 

“ It is useless, good woman, to parley with us,” said 
the voice that had at first demanded admittance. 
“J am an officer in the Confederate service, and have 
a right to search where I will. I have half a score of 
soldiers here. They will do what I command them 
to, and it is useless for you to resist. We mean you 
no harm, but we must search your cabin for two es- 
caped prisoners we have information that you have 
harbored.” 

“Who told you they were here?” demanded the 
old woman, “That lying poltroon that spoke just 
now, who, instead of fighting for his country, is 
prowling about after a woman who is now with her 
husband, and who despises him as she does the evil 
one. He’s a brave captain that makes war upon wo- 
men and children!” And she laughed scornfully. 

“‘ Why parley with the old hag?” said Harlow, in 
@ voice that showed he was not insensible to the 
shafts of the woman, and cared not that those whom 
he was with should be made acquainted with any 
further particulars of his late actions. ‘The men are 
here, or were at nightfall. Let us secure them with- 
out further delay.” 

«J have no wish to use harsh measures when per- 
suasion will do as well,” was the reply of the one in 
command; then raising his voice, he continued, 

«“ Once more I ask you to open the door. We mean 

you no harm, but must do our duty. Will you open 
it, or shall we break it down?” 

“ Open the door, Dame Goldweight,” said Woodsell, 
after a moment’s consultation with Graythern. 


meet the fate that is in store for us. 


villain. a 
last five minutes, I think he is to be trusted. 


“We 
cannot escape, and must go back to our prison and 
Let us trust in 
the honor of the officer in command here that he will 
care for Mrs. Graythern and preserve her from that 
By what we have heard him say within the 


Graythern held his wife close in his arms. Neither 
said a word, for their hearts were too full. Their joy 


of a few hours was now turned into bitter grief. The 
last ray of hope had died out of their hearts, and in 
silence they waited the moment when they should be 
obliged to part perhaps forever. 
The old woman hesitated for a moment before she 
obeyed the command of Graythern. If she had but 
possessed the powers that were ascribed to her by her 
neighbors, she would have brought vengeance upon 
those outside swift and sure. As it was she had no 
other alternative than to obey, and just as the officer 
in command had given the order to his men to force 
their way into the hut, she drew aside the bars and 
threw the door wide open. 
* Enter if you will, and may curses light upon your 
head for thus making war upon an old woman who 
never did ye harm!” 
The men crowded into the hut, but all was so dark 
that no one could be seen. Fearful that those he 
sought might slip out by them in the darkness, he 
ordered two of his men to remain in the doorway and 
to permit no one to go out. 
“Have you no light, my good woman?” said the 
officer. ‘We shall need one to look about your cabin, 
and see whom you have harbored to-night.” 
“No need of that,” said Graythern. “We have 
tried our best to escape, and have failed. To resist is 
useless, and we give ourselves up for you to do with 
us as you will.” 
“If you want a light, make it,” said Dame Gold- 
weight, spitefully. ‘A pretty set of men are ye thus 
to break into the house of an old woman at this time 
o’ night. Out upon ye for the deed.” 
* Peace, old woman, or we will find a way to make 
you hold your tongue!” exclaimed Harlow. “I think 
it best to hang you to one of these pines outside for 
harboring criminals, and for the other deeds that you 
have been committing all your life. You have lived 
long enough on the earth, and it is time that you were 
under the sod.” 
‘“‘T have thwarted you more than once, William 
Harlow, and I will live to do itagain. It was your 
doings that has brought these men here to-night; 
but ye dare not harm me. Ye cannot if ye would, 
for you are not the one who commands here.” 
“ You have nothing to fear from him, good woman,” 
said the officer. ‘No harm shall come to any of you 
while we remain. You will use no more threats, 
Captain Harlow. Whatever private feuds you may 
have is nothing to us; we simply do our duty by ar- 
resting the men whom we find here. All others shall 
be protected.” 
Captain Harlow bit his lip, but he very wisely held 
his peace as he was thus dictated by an inferior offi- 
cer. But he would soon be gone, and those who 
remained would be at his mercy. He could afford to 
wait. 
The men had found some pine knots outside the 
hut, and these they had brought in and kindled a 
light blaze upon the hearth, which shining around 
the room revealed all that it contained to the soldiers. 
Woodsell was standing in the centre of the apartment 
with his arms folded upon his breast, awaiting the 
will of his captors, while Graythern was still seated 
by his wife, her arms around him, as if she could 
shield him from harm, and his presence save her 
from the evil designs of Captain Harlow, who, with 
a flush of triumph upon his face, looked upon the 
scene around him and gloated in the misery that he 
had brought upon those who were about him. 
Dame Goldweight had seated herself upon a bench 
in one corner of the fire-place, and her deep-set eyes 
were glancing first at the soldier that was kindling 
the blaze upon the hearth, and then upon the dark 
face of Harlow, that seemed so full of triumph. The 
look of hate that dwelt upon the countenance of the 
old woman had that in it which, had she but been 
possessed of the power, she would have struck him 
dead where he stood. Finding it impossible to meet 
her gaze, he turned his back upon her, and occupied 
himself by addressing Woodsell who stood near. 
“Well, Reuben Woodsell, how much have you 
made by turning traitor to your country?” he said, 
in a menacing voice. 
“T have gained more than have you, for I find that 
this war has made you more of a villain than you 
were before,” was the reply. 
The sword of Captain Harlow sprang from its 
sheath, and its surface flashed in the firelight. In 
his passion he would have struck down the unarmed 
and unflinching man before him had not the officer in 
command of the party grasped his arm as he ex- 
claimed: 
“Put up your sword, Captain Harlow. This is no 
time for words and recrimination. Remember that I 
command here, and these men are my prisoners; as 
such they are to be held harmless.” 
“Iam your superior officer,” exclaimed Harlow, 
angrily, “and am not tobe dictated by you. IfI 
wish to chastise this insolent fellow, I shall do it.” 
* You will not,” was the quiet reply. “I command 
these men, and were you a dozen grades above me 
instead of one, it would not be otherwise. Remain 
quiet, or I shall give you into charge of my men.” 
This was said in a quiet yet firm tone, and Captain 
Harlow, after hesitating for a t, returned the 
sword to its place and remained silent. 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Dame Goldweight. “So you 
are foiled again, Captain Harlow. You are having 
ill luck now-a-days.” 
The frown that lay upon the countenance of the 
captain grew darker, and again his fingers played 
nervously with the hilt of his sword. It was evident 
that were it not fur the presence of the soldiers he 
would have struck the old woman dead at his feet. 
“Gentlemen,” said the officer, addressing Wood- 











sell, and at the same time indicating Graythern, “ it 


is an unwelcome duty that obliges me tocarry you 
back to the prison from which you have escaped, but 
as such is the case, the sooner we are on the way the 
better it will be for us. We start in ten minutes, and 
if you have anything to say to your friends here, you 
can say itin that time. If you wish it, we will retire 
to the outside of the hut.” 

“Sir,” said Graythern, rising and coming forward 
with his wife, ““I am ready to go with you, as the 
fortune of war has again placed me in your power; 
but before I go I would ask a favor of you, and I ap- 
peal to the kindness of your heart to grant it.” 
“Anything that Ican do consistent with my duty 
shall be done,” was the reply. ‘In what can I serve 
you?” 

“By protecting my wife here from the designs of 
that villain, Captain Harlow,” was the reply. 
“What has she to fear from him?” asked the offi- 
cer, again laying his hand on the arm of the captain 
as he was once more about to draw his sword. 
“Much; in the ten minutes time that you have 
granted me, 1 will tell you, and then you can judge 
whether or no she has cause to fear him.” 
And then the husband told his story. 
sion he said: 

“ His seeking my wife is the cause of my re-capture. 
But I shall not regret it if by its means she can be 
placed in a place of safety. The favor that I ask is, 
that you will remain here to-night, and on the mor- 
row take my wife and children to Charleston, where 
they have friends who will protect them. I know 
that you will not refuse me this favor.” 

The passion that raged in the bosom of Captain 
Harlow is hard to be described. More than once he 
attempted to speak, but was silenced by a look or a 
motion from the officer, and when Graythern had 
concluded, he said: 

“T will not try to clear myself from the charges of 
this traitor, but of course you will not grant him this 
favor that he asks.” 

For a moment the officer was silent, revolving the 
matter in his mind; then he said: 

“TI will grant your request. Your case is hard 
enough at the best, and I will do what I can for you 
cheerfully.” 

“Thank you!” exclaimed Graythern, grasping him 
by the hand; “‘ you have taken a great load from my 
mind. I will now go with you cheerfully, and sub- 
mit to such fate as is in store for me.” 

“T thank you for myself and children,” said Mrs. 
Graythern, coming forward and also taking his hand. 
“ Henceforth I shall think all men in this war are not 
the brutes that I have thought them to be.” 

“This is a terrible war at the best, and although I 
have taken up the cause of the South, yet I have re- 
gard for the feelings of others that may not see as I 
do. To-night you can rest in peace, and on the mor- 
row I will see you safe in any place in Charleston 
that you wish to go.” 

“ That is all I can ask of you consistent with your 
duty, and for this I am very grateful,” said Gray- 
thern, while his wife looked her thanks. 

* Come, men, we will rest outside the hut until 
morning,” said the officer, as he went out into the 
darkness, followed sullenly by Captain Harlow and 
then by the soldiers, two of whom were stationed by 
the door to see that none escaped from the cabin, 
while the rest betook themselves to sleep beneath the 
shelter of the pines. 

Captain Harlow would not have remained had it 
been possible for him to have found his way through 
the forest in the darkness; so he shared the blanket 
of the one who was bent upon thwarting all his cher- 
ished plans, and who could not refuse to share it with 
him, although he would gladly have done 80, for he 
held the captain in detestation from the insight he 
had gained into his character during the last few 
hours. 

While those within the hut were buried beneath 
the weight of the new affliction that had come upon 
them, and the tired soldiers without were seeking the 
rest which they so much needed, let us leave them 
and follow the motions of the negro who just at dark 
had been watching the movements of Captain Harlow 
about the hut. 

He had followed the captain like a shadow through 
the forest, and when they had come upon a party who 
were searching for the escaped prisoners, he had, 
though unseen, listened to the conversation that had 
ensued between them, and had learned that those he 
had been watching, and had re-entered the hut, were 
those, or part of those whom they were in search of. 
He could, if he had been so minded, at once have 
made his way back tothe hut and given its occupants 
warning, but this he did not care to do, as he had no 
desire to again run the risk of encountering the cap- 
tain, of whom he stood in some fear. 


In conclu- 


the forest in an opposite direction. 


yond his face. 


effort. 

















Besides, what 
was it to him what became of the two prisoners, so 
long as he was let alone and not forced back to work 
upon the plantation beneath,the whip of the overseer? 

He listened to all that passed between the captain 
and the leader of the party, and then he followed 
them slowly for awhile as they took their way towards 
the hut. After following for a short distance, he ap- 
peared to change his mind, and struck off through 


It had been dark for some time, and he had only 
followed the party by the sound of their voices, and 
now that he had nothing to guide him, it was wonder- 
ful how he picked his way along where the darkness 
was so intense that he could not see a dozen feet be- 
He could not have done it had he not 
been long accustomed to the forest, and known the 
ground upon which he was walking with such little + > 


Suddenly, and without warning, the negrostumbled 


upon something that lay in his path, and before he 
could regain his balance, he fell forward upon his face 
with such force that it nearly drove the breath from 
his body, and to add to the fright caused by his fall, 
the objeci over which he had stumbled caught him 
by the legs and held him in such a manner as to pre- 
vent him from rising. 

“0, O! de debil hab got me for sure!” exclaimed 
the negro, as he attempted to struggle to his feet, but 
found the effort impossible, owing to the fast hold 
kept by the strange object over which he had fallen. 
“You are the devil, I gucss; or at any rate you 
have given me a devil of a lick in my side with your 
foot, you son of darkness!” exclaimed a voice that 
assured the negro it was a white man he had got to 
deal with, and one that our readers are acquainted 
with, being none other than Sam Hilton, now the 
guide of Captain Lee and his men who were all lying 
around him, on their flight from Charleston, and who 
now, under the cover of the darkness and the forest, 
were attempting to get a little rest. 

“Whom have you caught?” demanded Captain Lee, 
who was lying close to the side of Sam. 

“That's more than I know, captain; but I guess it 
is a genuine darkey, by what he has just said. Who 
are you, and what is your name?” he continued, ad- 
dressing the negro whom he still held firmly by the leg 
upon the ground. 

“Gimp, dat’s my name,” was the reply. 

‘Where did you come from?” 

“ Nowhere; I libs here in de woods.” 

“A runaway negro, probably,” observed Captain 
Lee. And then he added, addressing the negro: 
‘Have you seen any white men here in the woods 
to-day, Gimp?” 

“Yes, massa. Jest seed a dozen; and I seed two 
men dis afternoon.” 

“Where were the twé men that you saw, and how 
were they dressed?” 

“Dey looked like sailors dat I seed one time in 
Charleston; and dey stay to-night in de hut with de 
witch, way down in de woods.” And he continued, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “ I’spects dat dey dat I 
seed a spell ago are arter dem, ’cause dey went dat 
way when the capting told dem dat he seed dem dar.” 
“ Boys,” exclaimed Captain Lee, springing to his 
feet, ‘‘ those two sailors are our friends and they are 
in danger. Let us not lie idle here, but try and save 
them. Gimp knows the way, and he must lead us to 
the hut.” 
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ENGLISH LAW. 
In England, asa married woman cannot, except 
under special circumstances, make a will, she will 
probably die intestate as to her leaseholds, which 
will, on her death, belong to the husband. All per- 
sonal goods and chattels in the possession of the wife 
at the time of the marriage, become the absolute 
property of the husband, whether he survives his 
wife or not, with this exception, that the wife’s para- 
phernalia, that is, her wearing apparel and personal 
ornaments, suitable to her position and degree in life, 
will remain her property if she survive him, although 
he may dispose of them at any time during his life- 
time. He can’t do so by will, for a will, although 
made in the testator’s lifetime, does not come into 
operation until after his death. 
As the law gives the husband control over his wife’s 
person and property, it also imposes upon him the 
duty of maintaining her, and any children he may 
have by her; and if he fail to do so, she may obtain 
necessaries for the purpose on his credit ; but the hus- 
band is not bound to provide for his wife if she leave 
his house against his will (unless, indeed, she has 
been obliged to leave in consequence of the husband’s 
ill-treatment), or if she be dismissed from the conju- 
gal house by reason of her adultery. In such case, 
she must provide herself with the means of liveli- 
hood, for the husband is not bound to do so for her. 
Another of the advantages which the law affords a 
woman in consideration of her husband taking all 
her property, is her dower, which accrues to her if 
she survives her husband, unless something has been 
done by the husband to defeat that right, which in 
ninety-nine times out of every hundred is the case. 
Her dower is her right to enjoy for her own life, after 
her husband’s death, the third part of all the inherit- 
able freehold property of which the husband was at 
any time seised during the marriage, and of which 
any issue that she might have had could by possibility 
have been heir, It is very unusual, now-a-days, for 
a widow to haveany dower. Itmay, perhaps, be also 
interesting to know that a husband is bound to bury 
his deceased wife, but in strict law,a widow is not 
bound to bury her deceased husband. 

If the husband dies, leaving a widow and a will, 
the latter usually provides for the former; but should 
the husband die intestate, his real property will not 
go to the widow, but to the heir-at-law, and she will 
receive a third or a half of the personalty, according 
as there are, or are not, any children of the marriage. 
If there are children, the widow will get one-third of 
her deceased husband's personalty; if there are no 
children, she will get half; the remaining half will be 
divided among the intestate’s next of kin; and even 
if there are no such next of kin, the widow will only 
get one-half of her husband’s personalty, the other 
half going to the crown, although, in such a case, the 
crown would doubtless remit it back to the widow. 
As we have already mentioned, the widow gets noth- 
ing out of the real estate except dower, and that, as 
we have already mentioned, very seldom. 








A man must have a very bad opinion of himself not 
to be willing to appear what he really is. 
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DOT. 
Dot is at the window, 
Peeping through the pane: 
And the summer flowers 
Hear the morning hours 
Tinkled by the silver bells of rain, 
Dot a moment lingers, 
Looking at the sky; 
Then her baby feet 
O'er the carpet creep: 
On her cheeks the roguish dimples lie, 
Dot, beside her mother, 
Takes her quiet place: 
“Ma, the sun must be 
Naughty, seems to me— 
How he splashes when they wash his face !*" 


They make vegetable flannel in Germany from the 
pinus silvestris. That is nothing; the Yankees make 
broadcloth from the “ woolibus Vermontus.” 


In June, 1776, a plot was discovered for the assassi- 
nation of Ge: 1 Washingt The commissary 
general Curtinius, in a letter on the matter, closed 
with:—In short, the plott was a most damnable 
one, and I hope the villains may receive a punish- 
ment equal to perpetual itching without the benefit 
of scratching.” 

A number of empty bottles thrown into the sea on 
the west coast of Africa have been picked up on the 
Irish coast. One has been found after sixteen years, 
another after fourteen, and a third after ten. 


Among the useful suggestions made to the public 
by benevolent individuals, is one for the removal of 
the smell of tobacco, in railway carriages, by bi-sul- 
phate of carbon. A sprinkling of this cheap liquid 
renders all sweet. Ladies are recommended its use, 
so that the particularly sensitive will now address 
the lover of the weed, who has the stale odor about 
him in a railway carriage, with a request to permit 
her to sprinkle him with bi-sulphate of carbon, 

When J. Wilkes Booth played in Buffalo, three 
years ago, he broke a plate glass window in the store 
of E. O. Sibley, where a lot of rebel trophies were 
exhibited. He was arrested, paid the damage and a 
fine of fifty dollars, and the affair was kept out of the 
papers. He broke the window in his rage at seeing 
the exhibition of weapons taken from the rebels. 


There appears to be a first-rate field for sanitary 
reformers in Calcutta. According to the London 
Times, about five thousand dead bodies are annually 
thrown into the river at that city from the supersti- 


tious fancy of holiness which the natives attach to 
it. 


The viceroy of Egypt is said to be in a state of ner- 
vous depression, which excites the gravest apprehen- 
sions; he is afraid of assassination or poisoning. He 
sees scarcely anybody but his mother and sister; his 
mother cooks for him, and brings him his coffee in a 
locked coffee-pot. 

The late archbishop of Dublin once inquired of a 
physician, ‘‘ Why does the operation of hanging kill 
a man?”—* Because inspiration is checked, circula- 
tion stopped, and blood suffuses and congests the 
brain.” —‘ Bosh!’ replied his grace, “it is because 
the rope is not long enough to let his feet touch the 
ground,” 


As two young men at Toronto, Canada, were lately 
in the act of winding up the town clock in the belfry 
at St. Lawrence Hall, the chain snapped, and the 
weight, which is six hundred pounds, fell, breaking 
through the platform in the belfry and thence 
through the ceiling of the large hall to the floor, 
where its progress was stopped, 

The late President Taylor’s son, a major in the 
rebel army, has been paroled for ten days at Louis- 
ville, in order to enable him to leave the United States 
—he having refused to take the oath of allegiance, 

The managers of the Imperial Circus in Paris ad- 
vertised that they would give one hundred francs to 
any one who would ride their performing mule “ Ri- 
golo” three times around the ring. An English 
groom accomplished the feat, but did not get his 
money, whereupon the public took his part and a riot 
ensued, which was only quelled by the appearance of 
a large force of the police. 


Andrew Jackson, Jr., the adopted son of President 
Jackson, who accidentally shot himself a few days 
since while hunting near his resid , in T 
was a son of Mrs. Jackson’s brother, Samuel Done 1. 
son, and a cousin of Andrew Jackson Donelson. He 
inherited the Hermitage at the death of his adopted 
parent, but it passed out of his hands, together with 
# cotton plantation in Mississippi. Of his two sons, 
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who cast their lot with the rebels, one was killed, 
and the other, a brigadier general, was captured at] | 
Mobile, and is now in prison. 


The Mormons have begun to cut a canal of a mag- | ' 
nitude far exceeding anything of the kind ever under- | - 


taken in the territory before, for the twofold purpose | , 
of irrigation and navigation. Starting near the boun- | 
daries of Utah and Salt Lake counties, it will wind its | 
way along the eastern side of the valley, watering 
the land on its course, including a very considerable 
tract of unbroken, and reaching its termini in the | 
city, its entire length being over thirty-two miles. |) 


} 


The wonders of the famous Yo-Semite Valley are | ° 
eclipsed by new discoveries in Tulare county, further | 
south, in the valley of the Kern River. There are 

tains fifteen th I feet high, walls of per- | 
pendicular rock seven thousand feet from base to | 
summit, and trees of i i fi | 
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The World in Miniature, 


DOT. 
Dot is at the window, 
Peeping through the pane: 
And the summer flowers 
Hear the morning hours 
Tinkled by the silver bells of rain, 


Dot a moment lingers, 
Looking at the sky; 
Then her baby feet 
O'er the carpet creep: 
On her cheeks the roguish dimples lie, 


Dot, beside her mother, 
Takes her quiet place: 
“Ma, the sun must be 
Naughty, seems to me— 
How he splashes when they wash his face !"’ 


They make vegetable flannel in Germany from the 
pinus silvestris. That is nothing; the Yankees make 
broadcloth from the “ woolibus Vermontus.” 


In June, 1776, a plot was discovered for the assnssi- 
nation of General Washingt The 
general Curtinius, in a letter on the matter, eonel 
with:—“In short, the plott was a most damnable 
one, and I hope the villains may receive a punish- 
ment equal to perpetual itching without the benefit 
of scratching.” 

A number of empty bottles thrown into the sea on 
the west coast of Africa have been picked up on the 
Irish coast. One has been found after sixteen years, 
another after fourteen, and a third after ten. 


Among the useful suggestions made to the public 
by benevolent individuals, is one for the removal of 
the smell of tobacco, in railway carriages, by bi-sul- 
phate of carbon. A sprinkling of this cheap liquid 
renders all sweet. Ladies are recommended its use, 
so that the particularly sensitive will now address 
the lover of the weed, who has the stale odor about 
him in a railway carriage, with a request to permit 
her to sprinkle him with bi-sulphate of carbon. 


When J. Wilkes Booth played in Buffalo, three 
years ago, he broke a plate glass window in the store 
of E. O. Sibley, where a lot of rebel trophies were 
exhibited. He was arrested, paid the damage and a 
tine of fifty dollars, and the affair was kept out of the 
papers. He broke the window in his rage at seeing 
the exhibition of weapons taken from the rebels. 


There appears to be a first-rate field for sanitary 
reformers in Calcutta. According to the London 
Times, about five thousand dead bodies are annually 
thrown into the river at that city from the supersti- 
tious fancy of holiness which the natives attach to 
it. 

The viceroy of Egypt is said to be in a state of ner- 
vous depression, which excites the gravest apprehen- 
sions; he is afraid of assassination or poisoning. He 
sees scarcely anybody but his mother and sister; his 
mother cooks for him, and brings him his coffee in a 
locked coffee-pot. 

The late archbishop of Dublin once inquired of a 
physician, ‘‘ Why does the operation of hanging kill 
a man?”—“ Because inspiration is checked, circula- 
tion stopped, and blood suffuses and congests the 
brain.”—* Bosh!’ replied his grace, “it is because 
the rope is not long enough to let his feet touch the 
ground.” 


As two young men at Toronto, Canada, were lately 
in the act of winding up the town clock in the belfry 
at St. Lawrence Hall, the chain snapped, and the 
weight, which is six hundred pounds, fell, breaking 
through the platform in the belfry and thence 
through the ceiling of the large hall to the floor, 
where its progress was stopped. 

The late President Taylor’s son, a major in the 
rebel army, has been paroled for ten days at Louis- 
ville, in order to enable him to leave the United States 
—he having refused to take the oath of allegiance. 


The managers of the Imperial Circus in Paris ad- 
vertised that they would give one hundred francs to 
any one who would ride their performing mule “ Ri- 
golo” three times around the ring. An English 
groom accomplished the feat, but did not get his 
money, whereupon the public took his part and a riot 
ensued, which was only quelled by the appearance of 
a large force of the police. 


Andrew Jackson, Jr., the adopted son of President 
Jackson, who accidentally shot himself a few days 
since while hunting near his residence, in Tennessee, 
was a son of Mrs. Jackson’s brother, Samuel Donel- 
son, and a cousin of Andrew Jackson Donelson. He 
inherited the Hermitage at the death of his adopted 
parent, but it passed out of his hands, together with 
a cotton plantation in Mississippi. Of his two sons, 
who cast their lot with the rebels, one was killed, 
and the other, a brigadier general, was captured at 
Mobile, and is now in prison. 

The Mormons have begun to cut a canal of a mag- 
nitude far exceeding anything of the kind ever under- 
taken in the territory before, for the twofold purpose 
of irrigation and navigation. Starting near the boun- 
daries of Utah and Salt Lake counties, it will wind its 
way along the eastern side of the valley, watering 
the land on its course, including a very iderable 





Buch in Fittle. 


President Johnson is now attended by a body- 
guard of one hundred soldiers, mostly from Ohio. 
The ram Albemarle has been raised and towed to 
Norfolk for repairs. 
Remember the spring is the time to kill fruit-tree 
caterpillars, 
A monument to the pioneer of Odd Fellowship is to 
be built in Baltimore. 
To be married by Spurgeon is now the rage in 
London. 
The brothel-keepers in Washington are said to be 
the keenest rebel spies. 
An exchange says Chicopee is quietly enjoying the 
small pox. 
Whist is not an Eastern game, though one might 
be led to suppose so by hearing of Indian rubbers. 
Some land has lately been sold in London for the 
sum of $1,000,000 per acre. 
Dr. Mudd seems to be deep in the assassination 
mire. 
Silver crinolines are now substituted for steel ones 
by many of the belles of Paris. 
Prince Napoleon is described as too fat to represent 
the Bony-parte family. 
The future “raids” of our soldiers will be— 
parades. 
A colored woman has recovered $50 for being put 
out of the cars in Philadelphia. 
In New York coal is selling at ten dollars per ton. 
It must be lower. 
One of the high British aristocracy has taken to 
play-acting. He is a Londonderry. 
One of the O’Connells has just died in Ireland of 
delirium tremens. 
Mount Vesuvius is going on—or going out—worse 
than ever. 

A Paris letter states that the empress went in state 
to Notre Dame to adore the relics of St. Louis, 

Flotow has commenced a new opera for the Carl 
Theatre at Vienna. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, of Bombay, has paid 
$100,000 for a diamond. A bright chap. 

John Glennan, of New Jersey, cut his wife’s throat 
for not preparing his dinner. 

Louis Napoleon is again making efforts for a place 
in the French academy. 

The new sewerage system of London is going to 
cost four millions sterling. 

Jack Milton, once governor of Florida, has cut his 
throat. 

The emperor of Mexico owes Louis Napoleon a 
little bill of $65,000,000. 

The Empress Eugenie has caused it to be denied 
that she is writing the life of Marie Antoinette. 

A new boulevard in Paris is to be named after 
Cobden. z 

Goldenfuss, the Prussian forger, has been sen- 
tenced to twelve years of “‘ quod.” 

Milton, Vermont, has made one hundred thousand 
pounds of maple sugar this season, 

A metropolitan police for Boston is now considered 
a sure thing. 

Louis Napoleon demands five million dollars per 
month for his troops in Mexico. 

The London Lancet pooh-poohs the importation of 
the Russian epidemic. 

The emperor’s food-taster is dead at the Tuileries. 
He was a walking assurance against poison. 

The pope thinks no living monarch is worthy of 
the “Golden Rose.” 

Why are miners like nervous people? Because 
they are a ore anxious, 

Philadelphia is profoundly disquieted by the in- 
crease of a cent a glass on lager. 

The crinoline controversy in France—crinoline or 
no crinoline—skirts the whole empire. 

Fashionable drawing-rooms during the conscription 
—provost marshals’ offices. 

The dealers in coal have reduced the price from 
$14 to $12 per ton. 

The Fourth of July is to be celebrated in Boston 
with more than usual splendor. 

A very large number of sailors is being discharged 
from the navy. 

A reduction of expenses is now the governmental 
order of the day. 

Jerked beef has been chemically tried and pro- 
nounced good in London. 

General Scott was one of the pall-bearers at Dr. 
Valentine Mott’s funeral. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Alexander 8S. Pot- 

ee to Miss Mar Otis Cushing. 
By Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. napeart Whittier to Miss Anna 

A. Tri 

By ey . Dr. Gannett, Mr. Ayisee Knight, of San Fran- 
cisco, oa Miss Marian Motte Alge: 

By "Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Seth Rich, Jr.,to Miss Martha 
E. Plympton. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hoppin, Mr. Edward 0O. 
Reeves to Miss Sarah E. Henderson 

At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Barnes, Mr. John C. 
George, of Boston, to Miss Kate B. Jordan. 


Deaths. 
































tract of unbroken, and reaching its termini in the 
city, its entire length being over thirty-two miles. 
The wonders of the famous Yo-Semite Valley are 
eclipsed by new discoveries in Tulare county, further 
south, in the valley of the Kern River. There are 
mountains fifteen thousand feet high, walls of per- 
pendicular rock seven thousand feet from base to 
summit, and trees of immense circumference. 


In this city, Lape! pansy R. (dost vate 17; Mr. Dummer 
R. Chapman, 57; Thomas Logan, 40 : Mr. James Kirk, 
25; Miss Au AN Bradbury, 20: Mr. Edward Sauer, 30; 
Mr. Charles A. Hartshorne, 48; Mr. George H. Payson, 35. 

At North Che lsea, Mrs. Adaline Coolidge, 47. 

At Medford, Miss Lydia K. Adams, 76 

At Woburn, Mr. James 8. Ellis, 

At Watertown, Mrs. Lydia Wilson, 84. 

At Lynn, Miss Harriet Lovejoy, 26. 

At Glouce ster, Miss Nancy Jennie High, 21. 

At Newburyport, Miss Lydia S. Plummer, 19. 





At Parsonsiield, Me., Hon. Luther Sanborn, 62. 


Che Pouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

A good Plum Cake. 

An equal weight of butter and flour, a quarter of a 
pound of cut peels and citron, double the weight of 
butter in currants, the grating of three lemons, and 
half a nutmeg, half an ounce of pudding spice, one 
glass of brandy, and the same quantity of eggs as the 
weight in butter; beat your butter as for pound cake; 
put in a few chopped sweet al is. Paper and but- 
ter a hoop, bottom and sides; then putin your mix- 
tures; bake in a slow oven for some time; take off 
the hoop when done, but not the paper. 








Rich Plum Cake. 

Mix two quarts of flour with a pound of sifted loaf 
sugar, three pounds of currants, half a pound of 
raisins, stoned and chopped, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace and cloves; a grated nutmeg, the peel of a 
lemon, cut fine; melt two pounds of butter in a pint 
and a quarter of cream, but not hot, the whites and 
yolks of twelve eggs, beaten apart, and halfa pint of 
good yeast. Beat them together a full hour. Put in 
plenty of citron and lemon. Then butter your hoop, 
or pans, and bake. 


Cider Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of butter; mix 
them together, and break in two or three eggs; then 
add one cupful of flour, one nutmeg, and one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus; put into it one cupful of cider, 
or pour the cider, foaming, over it; then add two 
cupsful of flour; mix the whole well together, and 
bake it three-quarters of an hour. 








Rice Puffs. 

Toa pint of flour put boiling water or milk suffi- 
cient to make batter. Beat four eggs (when it is cool), 
and put in, together with a teaspoonful of salt. Drop 
this mixture by the large spoonful into hot fat. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Hydrangea. 

There are several kinds of hydrangea, most of 
which are American shrubs. The kind best known, 
however, and which is called the hydrangea, par ex- 
cellence, is a Chinese shrub. Botanists call it Hy- 
drangea Hortensia, the specific name being given in 
honor of a French lady, whose Christian name was 
Hortense: and though it is now so common, it has 
not been introduced much more than fifty years—the 
first plant of it grown in Britain having been im- 
ported from China by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1789 or 
1790, about the same time as the tree peony. The 
hydrangea, though nearly hardy, is generally consid- 
ered as a greenhouse or window plant; and it is ad- 
mirably adapted for the latter situation, as it is 
scarcely possible to give it too much water, though 
water may be withheld from it for several days with- 
out killing it—the plant Teminding its possessor of its 
wants by its pi ly ig leaves, and re- 
viving rapidly when water is given. It should be 
grown inarich soil, and its branches should be cut 
in every year when it has done flowering; as other- 
wise the branches are apt to become unsightly from 
losing their leaves near the base. 











Inga. 

Beautiful plants, nearly allied to the genus Mimo- 
sa, with silky, tassel-like flowers. All the species are 
stove-shrubs, and should be grown in a mixture of 
loam and peat. They are p gated by cutting 
taken off at a joint, and struck in pure sand, under a 
beli-glass, and plunged in a hotbed, or in tan, to afford 
them bottom-heat. 


Bird’s-Eye. 
This is a very neat little plant, cultivated in peat 
soil, and kept moist. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, fr one dollar. 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder,House. By Harry HAkEWwooD LEECH. 


ORPHA’'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, ~_ Dowsralt of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. AUSTI 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: = The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, eb Mysterious 
Protector, be Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph ponereor boot Protege. A 
Tale of Crime ‘and Ki Retribution. By MattuHeEw S. VINTON. 
THE VISC@STI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of nade od Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 
LF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE UNKNOWN: SD. 2 vies Helps 
of Wroig and Retrib: 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl P. the. ‘Points. 1. Tale ot 
New York. By GreorGE L. Aik 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Pe of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Rospinson. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANcIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Geateien of Louisiana. 
‘A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LigEUTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBs, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Yr Fn Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGcusTINE J. H. DuG 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian pews Circas- 
sian. By AusTIN C. BuRDICK 
THE SEA LION: or. ane Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS BB, 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE:. -or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 
THE STORM CHILDREN : or, The Epght-Reeger 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir << Glenville: 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
bi ba yr A or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
. H. RoBINSO:! 
NEVERPAIL: am ‘The Ciiiéren of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropixson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, she Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANus Coss, J 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Staats the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURR. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale< ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: : or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED Beet::: 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. ~ vee 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHuERs, 
No, 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


OGy~ FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


as ae 
ON. 








TEN CENT YOVELETTES. 


We have d the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every monih, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: — The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SyLvanus Coss, 

No. 2.—THE be ia ROVER: or, "The Maid of 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TERMs—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(er The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAB MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is or d by fine engravings, and 
is complete in itseY’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its col It is Jed by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TEerms—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHuERs, 
Boston, Mass. 











R. J. H. ROBINSON 

Ne, Ng, MEANO'S SECHET: or The Soyo 
re 
Np, Sadler SLUR, BAND: ot, The Mehreste 
“Riysile Tie. By Mason Dex : Penier ga or 
Nec oN aE WHEGUE 5, 7Be Comp 


aa KE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
y ae aaa. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
No. 9.—-THE WOOD ESCs 0 hi le 
Plot. By SYLvAnvs Coss, JR. PA, ye ae 
No. 10.—BEN HAMEED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JAMES F. Fits. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
POORE 
No. ov 88S MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas. 
No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The R 
Seas. By F. Ciinton BARRING rom, preset fap Aan 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The M 
Monterey. By Nep BUNTLINE. s opted 
No. 19.—THE KING'S TALISMAN : or, Th ung 
Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLvanvs Cops, a 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, Th 
Heir. Ey Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. ; 7 
No. 19.-THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Sto 
rao By H. E. Bennett. wet hum 
For sale by all newsmen, cr sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuErs, 





Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE STREET. 


ed 
BY HELEN MAYER. 
—_———— 


In the street, her bright hair falling 
O'er her pinched and faded face— 
Was she child, or was she woman ?— 

Flitting on from place to place. 


Childhood's form and childish forehead, 
Little waif upon life's sea; 

Woman grown in want and sorrow, 
Schooled in naught save misery. 


“Off my doorstep, little beggar! 

Pest and torment in the way, 

I will send you off to prison!"’ 
Crossly would the rich men say. 


Little child of care and sorrow, 
God's pure heaven is made bright 

By such earthly ones, and lowly, 
Blooming in the Father's sight. 


Rich men's doorsteps may be stainless, 
And their mansions all too fine 

For your entrance. Saith the Father, 

*“*Come to me, for ye are mine!"* 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWELFTH MEETING 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


THE RUNAWAY. 

Punctu ALLY at the hour, every member of the 
Club was present, for they had all grown so interest- 
ed in the meetings, that not one would have omitted 
an evening for any other am t. Mr. Joh 
took his place at the head, and asked his usual 
question : 

“¢ Who is to entertain us this evening?” 

“T havea story,” said Lizzie Hathaway, “ which I 
will contribute. A few years ago, while going to 
school in Exeter, I heard this related of a man who 
then lived there, and was well known for his benevo- 
lence and philanthropy. It is a good story for boys, 
as it will warn them of the sad consequences of the 
first step in the wrong path, and the difficulty in re- 
tracing it.” 

«We shall be very glad to hear it,” said Mr. John- 
son, and all the rest; and they listened attentively, 
while Lizzie proceeded as follows: 

Richard Spear was a boy about fifteen years of age, 
and he lived with his mother, in the pleasant village 
of Exeter. Richard’s father had been dead for several 
years, and since that sad event Mrs. Spear had found 
it a hard struggle to live comfortably, and keep out 
of debt. She loved Richard with all the devotion of 
a mother’s heart, and looked forward to the time 
when he should be her mainstay. 

She felt rather anxious on his account, for he did 
not always behave as well as he ought; not that he 
meant to be bad, but he was weak, and could not ut- 
ter the little syllable no in a loud and determined 
yoice. A great many boys are affected with this 
weakness in the voice, when they want to utter this 
little monosyllable; and it is a troublesome failing, 
. for by it they get into many bad scrapes. Richard 
loved his mother, or thought that he did, and would 
promise to be a good boy, but it would not be long 
before he would yield to some temptation, and dash 
alfher hopes to the ground. 

Among a few other things which Mrs. Spear had 
saved from the wreck of her husband’s estate, was a 
valuable Jersey cow. This animal had been in the 
possession of the family for a number of years, and 
supplied them with milk and butter of the most de- 
licious quality. Mrs. Spear hoped to be able to retain 
this faithful friend, but after all the debts were sup- 
posed to be paid, a creditor appeared, with ademand, 
and it was necessary to sell oki Jenny, in order to 
pay him. There was a farmer some miles distant, 
who wanted her, and agreed to pay a good price, if 
she was delivered at his farm. So Richard was to 
drive her over, and get the money. It was along 
walk, for cows cannot be driven very fast, so Richard 
got up early in the morning, and after eating a good 
breakfast, he went to the barn and untied Jenny, and 
led her out to the little gate at the side of the house, 
that his mother might take a last look at her. Mrs. 
Spear felt very sad at parting with Jenny, for it was 
a gift from her husband on an anniversary of their 
wedding-day, and she had become much attached to 
the creature. The tears fell freely as she stroked 
Jenny’s neck, and the cow returned her caresses by 
laying its nose gently upon Mrs. Spear’s arm, Rich- 
ard felt badly, too; but his nature was not so sensi- 
tive as his mother’s, and while he was waiting,-he 
amused himself by snapping off the yellow butter- 
cups with the little whip he held in his hand. 

At last it was time to start, and off they went down 
the grassy street. Mrs, Spear watched them till they 
were out of sight, and then with a heavy heart re- 
turned to her duties within doors. Poor woman! 
She little thought of the time which would elapse, 
and the events which would transpire before she 
would see Richard again. She little dreamed of the 

weary hours and days she was to pass in watching for 
her only boy. 

For the first two miles of the journey, Richard 
Spear saw nothing unusual to attract his attention. 
The route was well known to him, and he whistled 
merrily as he walked along behind old Jenny, who 








of delicious grass or clover from the banks at the 

oO ionally, as he passed some farmyard, 
a analy dug would rush out and bark savagely, but 
take care to keep well out of reach of Richard's whip- 
lash. Another mile was passed, when Richard’s 
hungry eyes espied a tree overhanging the road, on 
which were shining some tempting pippins. 

“T must have one of those,” exclaimed he; and 
picking up a round piece of branch, he threw it at 
that part of the tree which seemed to be thickest 
with the fruit. His aim was good, for it dislodged 
two of the handsomest pippins, and they came down 
with a rustle through the leaves. One of them struck 
on the top of the stone wall, and bounded over into a 
cornfield; the other fell plump on the nose of a sailor, 
who was fast asleep under the tree. 

“Avast there! What are you throwing down on 
deck?” ejaculated the ast tar, j ing up 
and rubbing his nose, much to the amazement of 
Richard, who had not perceived him before. 

“T did not see you when I knocked the apples 
down, or I should have taken care. Are you much 
hurt?” said Richard. 

“Ono. I’ve had worse thumps than that aboard 
ship, and given them, too,” replied the sailor, looking 
at Richard from top to toe, with a curious glance. 

“All right, then,” said Richard; “if you don’t care, 
I don’t.” 

“ Where do you hail from—that village there, about 
three miles astern?” was the sailor’s next question. 


“Yes; and I am going to drive this cow to Farmer 
Dodd's, about two miles further on,” replied the boy. 

“Hold on, then, and we'll sail together, for I am 
bound in that direction,” said the sailor, going to his 
resting-place, and taking up a small bundle, tied up 
in a blue checked handkerchief. 

Richard secured the two pippins which he had 
knocked from the tree, and gave one of them to his 
new companion. They then walked along together, 
Richard quite pleased at making the acquaintance of 
a real live sailor, and considering himself quite lucky. 
The sailor, who gave his name as Ned Rankin, soon 
pumped Richard of all he knew, ascertaining that 
the cow was to be sold for one hundred and ten dol- 
lars, and the money was to be taken right back to his 
mother. It was very imprudent for Richard to tell 
this to a stranger, but Ned Rankin had a persuasive 
way about him, which was quite irresistible to boys, 
and he used it with good success on his young com- 
panion. 

Richard had read a great deal about the sea, and 
foreign countries, and although he had never seen a 
ship in his life. he could tell more about them than 
many boys who are born and bred in a seaport. Ran- 
kin quickly perceived this, and asked Richard why 
he had not been to sea. 

**O, I am too young—perhaps when I am older, I 
shall try to get a chance,” was the reply. 

‘You are old enough now; the sooner you begin a 
sailor’s life, the quicker you will be captain. If I 
were you, I’d begin to-day,” said Ned Rankin. 

“ Begin to-day!” repeated Richard, in amazement. 

“Yes; now—right otf. I am going, and you can 
go with me. It’s the sure road to fortune, and a 
smart fellow like you would soon get into a high 
berth.” 

“But what shall I do with the cow?” asked 
Richard. 

“O, sell her to Farmer Dodd, and take the money 
to buy you a fitout. You can send it back to your 
mother out of the tirst wages you receive.” 

Richard shrank from the thoughts of such a thing, 
but Ned Rankin was a sly fellow, and by artful speech 
he succeeded in so infatuating his companion with 
the life of a sailor, that Richard began to think of 
actually going off to sea, and taking with him the 
price of his mother’s cow. While this wicked thought 
was occupying his brain, they reached the well-tilled 
farm of Paul Dodd. Richard drove Jenny into the 
barnyard, and then went to look for Mr. Dodd. He 
found him repairing a chicken-coop, at one end of the 
barn. Mr. Dodd was much pleased when he heard 
that he could have the Widow Spear’s cow, and lay- 
ing down his hammer and nails, he went toward the 
house, ‘asking Richard to accompany him. ‘They 
went to a large room in the house, where an old-fash- 
ioned secretary occupied one corner. It had a queer- 
looking top, like the slanting roof of a house, and the 
drawers were ornamented with heavy brass handl 


tahad 





ease. The silly boy consented, turned his back upon 
his home, forgot his mother, and entrusted himself 
to the guid of ast 

It was nearly forty miles to Boston, and Rankin 
proposed that they should walk to the next town, 
and there take the railway cars for the’¢ity. Richard 
acceded to this, and they made their way as fast as 
possible. It was late in the afternoon when they 
reached the town, and the last train for that day had 
left. The only way was to stay at a tavern all night, 
and start early in the morning. They found a small 
tavern, where they ate some supper, and then took a 
walk about the place. When bed-time drew near, 
Rankin told Richard that it was dangerous to have 
so much money in their room, for thieves might get 
in and steal it, or the house might take fire and burn 
it. He said that there was a safe down stairs in the 
office, and the landlord would take charge of it over 
night. 

“ Let me take it,” continued he, “and I will ask 
the clerk to put it in a safe place.” 

Richard handed him the money, and Ned carried it 
down. In a few minutes he returned, saying that it 
was allright. Richard did not sleep very well that 
night. The voice of conscience kept him awake until 
the small hours of the morning, and then he sank 
into a deep sleep. When he next opened his eyes, 
the broad sunlight on the wall and bed told him that 
the day was fairly begun. Looking around, he found 
that he was alone. Hastily rising, he dressed him- 
self, and went down stairs. A clock in the office 
pointed to the hour of eight. Richard remembered 
that the Boston train left at half past seven, and he 
anxiously inquired for his companion. 

“QO,” said the tavern-keeper, ‘he went off in that 
train to Boston.” 

“Gone to Boston?” repeated Richard. 
take that money with him?” 

“TI don’t know what money you mean; he seemed 
to have plenty when he paid his reckoning,” replied 
the man. 

“T mean the money that he left with you for safe 
keeping,” said Richard. 

“He didn’t leave any money with me, my boy,” 
said the landlord, looking curiously at Richard. 

The truth then flashed upon the mind of the mis- 
guided boy. His perfidious friend, Ned’ Rankin, had 
stolen his money, and ran away. It was a heavy 
blow to Richard, and the tears filled his eyes. He 
told the tavern-keeper of the villany of Rankin, and 
asked his advice. The man advised him. to take the 
next train, and follow him to Boston. Richard was 
penniless, but the landlord had a kind heart, and he 
told the boy if he would work for him till the train 
went, which was about three hours, he would pay his 
fare to the city. 

At last Richard was fairly in the cars. He wished 
that they were bearing him homeward; but he had 
taken the first wrong step, and now he ‘determined 
never to return to his mother, until he had accumu- 
lated enough riches to make her independent; he 
would then ask her forgiveness for this sin, and make 
her declining days happy. With these thoughts, he 
arrived in Boston, and immediately sought the 
wharves, for the double purpose of finding the thief 
Ned Rankin, and to get a chance to gotosea. At 
Long Wharf, he found a ship loading for Australia. 
The last lot was going on board, and she would prob- 
ably sail early in the morning. Richard applied to 
the captain, and, to his great delight, was accepted. 

The next morning they sailed, and as the vessel 
floated slowly past India Wharf, Richard noticed a 
sailor standing on board a barque which lay there; 
he recognized it to be his old comrade, Ned Rankin. 
Their eyes met, and Rankin turned quickly and 
walked away, evidently ashamed of himself, and 
wishing to avoid the gaze of him he had wronged. 
The swiftly-running waters soon carried Richard out 
of sight, and he never saw Rankin again. 

Fifteen years passed away, and Richard Spear was 
arich man. He had gathered gold in the mines of 
Australia, and then added to it by trading at Mel- 
bourne, until he was worth many thousands of dol- 
lars. Then he decided to go back to his native land, 
to that mother he had so cruelly deserted; and make 
reparation for his ingratitude. He accordingly sold 
out his stock of goods, settled up his business, bade 
his friends good-by, and took passage for home. It 
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Mr. Dodd opened the slanting top, and disclosed some 


was a pl t day in early spring, when the cars 





little apartments called pigeon-holes. From one of 
these he took a huge leathern pocket-book, with a 
long strap winding around it. Taking from it a roll 
of bank bills, he counted out one hundred and ten 
dollars, and handed them to Richard; then writing a 
receipt, he asked him to sign it, which, having done, 
Richard took his leave, and turned his steps to the 
road again. He half wished that the sailor had kept 
on, and left him behind; but Ned was soon seen sit- 
ting on a large log near the fence. 

Now came Richard’s critical moment, when a sin- 
gle word would cast a deep shadow over all his future. 
Rankin used all his eloquence to persuade Richard 
Spear’to accompany him to Bostou, and become a 


topped at the Exeter station. Richard, now Mr. 

Spear, left his baggage, and started on foot for the old 
house. Everything on the way looked familiar but 
the faces, and these seemed strange. It seemed 
queer, also, to knock on the dour he had always been 
accustomed to enter so often and so freely. A strange 
woman opened it, and when he asked fur Mrs. Spear, 
she replied that no such person lived there. 

** Where does she live?” asked Richard. 

“T don’t know anybody by that name in town,” 
said the woman. 

“What name is it, Eliza Jane?” said a squeaky 
voice from an inner room. 


mother?” replied the woman. 





sailor. Richard hesitated; he thought of his poor 
mother, who loved him so well, waiting anxiously for 
his return; he thought of the loss she would suffer 
by his carrying off the money, and he shook his head, 
and said he guessed he had better go home. Then 
Rankin would picture to him the excitement and 
fascination of a life on the ocean, the fun of seeing 
foreign lands, the opportunities of advancing to be 
master of a vessel, and finally the chances of growing 
wealthy. He told Richard that in a few years he 
might be able to return and bring riches enough to 





would stop as often as she could to crop a mouthful 
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allow his mother toend her days in affluence and 


“Spear? Why, yes; there is the Widow Spear, 
| down to the workhouse, if she aint dead—they said 
she was dying yesterday,” said the same voice. 
Richard did not speak. His face grew deadly pale, 
| and, turning away, he ran as fast as he could to the | 
| old almshouse. He was too late. His mother was 
| dead. The house-keeper, not knowing who he was, 
| told him how she had been there many years, that | 
| her heart was broken by the behaviour of an only 
son, and that her last audible words were @ prayer | 
forhim. The rich man bowed his head, and wept | 
| bitterly, and thought how vain and trifling was all | 








“Spear; do you know anybody of that name, i 








Speaking of religious conversions, a humorous writer 
remarks: 

I remember hearing, once on a time, of a certain 
great meeting held in Dublin to hear the report of a 
committee on the subject of the conversion of the 
Jews. The substance of the report was so far favor- 
able, that several Jews had been brought to embrace 
Christianity; but here came the drawback; it was 
always found that when the efforts of the oane 
versialist had ceased, and the convert was p 
safe, he had invariably gone back to his old belief. 
This was disheartening, certainly; and while the 
meeting was in the act of deploring such a calamity, 
a@ young naval officer, who happened to be present, 
observe! that he had within his own experience one 
case, which certainly gave a more cheery aspect to 
the question, and with their permission he would be 
glad to relate it. After a brief apology for his de- 
ficiencies as an orator, he related how it happened 
that once he was in command of a small sloop of war, 
at the mouth of an African river, whose banks were 
inhabited by a colony of Jews, a race of most strange 
and mysterious origin, but yet to be found there. 
Among these there was one, a very venerable-looking 
old fellow, who supplied the sloop with yams and 
sweet potatoes, and such other produce; “and with 
him,” said the officer, ‘I had frequent discussions, 
some of them on religious topics. He interested me 
at last to that degree that I began to wish I could 
convert him, though really, from my ignorance of 
polemics, I did not know exactly how to set about it; 
and at the same time I was discouraged by hearing 
that, of the supposed converts made by missionaries 
on the coast, there was not one who had net relapsed. 
While I thus hesitated and pondered, I received sud- 
den orders to sail. I went on shore to settle some 
matters of the ship’s accounts, and seeing that Moses 
was on board, I offered him a passage in my gig, to 
have a few last words with him. We started a re- 
ligious discussion at once; but I found my friend, 
long trained to argue with the missionaries, rather 
more than my match. He knew far more than I did, 
and employed his knowledge more skillfully. In my 
embarrassment I grew angry. I was foiled so often 
that my men had hard work to keep from laughing, 
and this overcame me completely. So I just seized 
him by the collar and chucked him into the sea; and 
after keeping him down for a second or two, I said: 
‘Will you be a Christian now?’ ‘No,’ said he, 
‘never.’ Down he went again, and for a little longer, 
when I asked, ‘ Will you now?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘ for 
nothing on earth.’ I put him under again, ladies 
and gentlemen, and I am obliged to own I kept him 
almost a minute, so that when he did come up he was 
very red in the face, and nearly suffocated. ‘ What 
do you say now? Will you be a Christian?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, with a gulp. ‘Then you shan’t relapse any- 
way,’ said 1; and so, ladies and gentlemen, I put him 
down again, and held him there quite long enough 
to prevent accidents; and that was the only Jew I 
ever heard of who didn’t recant.” 








INTERESTING BIBLE CLASS. 
Pupil reads—‘“‘And Noah had three sons, Shem 
Ham, and Japhet.” 

Teacher to the class—“‘ Who was the father of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet?” 

Class all round—* I don’t know.” 

Teacher—“ Now listen. Noah had three sons—Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet—who was the father of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet?” 

Class—“‘ Don’t know.” 

Teacher—* You don’t? Do you know John Smith, 
the tanner?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,”” answered a dozen voices at once. 

“ Well,” said the teacher, ‘‘ John Smith had three 
sons—Henry, William, and Joseph. Do you know 
them?” 

“ Yes, we all know them.” 


Henry, William and Joseph?” 
“I know,” said a bright-eyed little boy, “ who was 
the father of—of—” 
“Shem, Ham, and Japhet?” asked the teacher. 
“Yes,” replied the boy. 
“And who is he?” 
“ John Smith, the tanner!” 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


A Yankee, out walking, in Virginia, at Wheeling, 
while to himself a talking experienced a feeling— 
strange, painful, and alarmin’! from his caput to his 
knees, as he suddenly discovered he was covered o’er 
wit) bees! They rested on his eyelids, and perched 
upon his nose; they colonized his peaked face, and 
swarmed upon his clothes. They explored his swell- 
| | ing nostrils, dived deep into his ears; they crawled 

| up his “‘ trousers,” and filled his eyes with tears! Did 

he yell likeahyena? Did he holler like a loon? Was 
| he sear’t, and did he cut an’ run? or, did the critter 
—swoon? Ne’eraone! He wasn’t scar’t a mite; he 
never swoons—nor hollers; but he hived ’em in anail- 
| keg tight! and sold ’em for two dollars! 








the gold he had saved, compared with that mother’s 
love, which he had so utterly thrown away. The 
forgiveness he had hoped to receive, and the gift he 
intended to offer, it was now too late for, and all that 
there was left for him to do, was, to bury his mother 
with all the honor he could show her, and then de- 
vote the remainder of his life to good deeds. 
Bumors of the Day. 
CONVERTING A JEW. 


“Well,” said the teacher, ‘who was the father of 
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A TALE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


eee 
BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE DIPLOMA, 


T was a neat cottage res 
surrounded by a tasteful ¢., 


looking down upon the qu 
town of Salem and bay b. 
In the principal apartment .. 
cheeked girl, of some ni: 
years of age, was busied ina 


position against the wall. 
frame did not contain a p 
bnt a diploma, issued by ti.. 
lege of surgeons. 

“There!” she exclaimed, 
ing to herself, “ everybody « :, 
itthere! Poor dear uncle—). 
proud of it; and I ought . 





something like a thought that Jerry might hav 
better down here, instead of going to that great 
city, with nobody to take care of him.” 

An elderly female, hale and buxom, came {i 
the adjoining kitchen, where, as her appe 
showed, she had been busily engaged. 

“Not returned yet?” she asked, in a disapp 
tone. ‘Really, Sophy, your good uncle is very+ 
He keeps Jerry all to himself, and can’t fan 
his mother wants to see him.” i 

“Why, you know, dear aunt, he has on! 
here three days, and uncle can’t help showi: 
young doctor to his friends. By the way, aun 
have framed the diploma that makes J erryad. 

“My dear child, didn’t Mrs. Gosipp tell yo: 
not a doctor, but only a surgeon?” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that—but Uncle Darius a 
— him a doctor, and I can’t get out of the :. 

“ Really it looks very smart,” cried Aunt De 
as she e ined the dipl “Ah, child, 
uncle will be more proud of that framed pape 
if it were the finest picture in the world. | 
know how it is, his feelings about Jerry are di 
tomine. He hopes to see his son a rising 
great man, whom all the folke will talk abo 
don’t care #0 much about that—I like to have pn 
near me, and that is allI care about. Just 
into the kitchen and help me peel those « 
Sophy.” 

Scarcely had they sat down to their task th: 
Darius Cartee, as was customary with him, | 
in the back way, followed by his son Jeremia 
young surgeon. There was quite @ contrast . 
appearance of the father and son. Darius, t 
closely verging upon sixty, was short in statur: 
ged in frame, with a red face, seasoned by mu 


posure to the elements, beaming with gen 
Jeremiah, on the contrary, was tall and sliv 
quite gentlemanly in appearance. His fac: 
pale, but of an intellectual cast. The classic co 
of his features was marred by dark circles a 
his eyes—the result of midnight studies or— 
thing else. 

“Why, Jerry,” cried Darius, boisterously, “ 
hanged if they aint all as proud of you as I a: 
self. But I say, Jerry, look there. I’m blessed 
old woman isn’t in a huff.” 

This remark was called forth by the fact that . 

t 
— 





Cartee continued assid ly peeling her apples » 
out greeting them as they entered. 
“My dear mother,” said Jeremiah, going to b 























situated upon a small emi:. 


quite as pleased, but—I don’t know how it is—i . 
look at it without something of an unensy fee... 


(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBE:, 
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mi ther 


Ug we: 


i od » 


ing a gilt frame in a consp.. .. 
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